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Jknke 


lit  fit,  support,  comfort^  constriictfoii 


ftorney  Mcl«dn 


BARNEY  McLEAN"  Swiss  Ski  Boot 


Barney  McLean  Racing  Model 

(illustrated)— With  unique  inside 
support  adjustable  to  desired 
forward  lean.  $48.50 


Super— The  most  popular  of  all 
Henke  Boots  lower  priced  this 
year  than  ever  before.  $39.50 


At  better  shops. 
Write  for  folder, 


SKI  BOOT  11  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Evary  facility  for  your  porfoct  winter  holiday.  Smooth  tiopot  and  frails  for  begin* 
nert  and  experts.  Skimobile,  chair,  T-Bar  and  rope  lifts.  Certified  ski  schools. 
Movies,  bowling,  lighted  ice  rinks  and  frequent  skitillions  for  "after-ski"  fun. 
Friendly  New  England  inns  and  ledges.  Easily  reached  ever  well-cleared  high¬ 
ways,  or  by  direct  train  or  bus  from  Boston  and  New  York.  Airport.  Write  for  free 
copy  Eastern  Slope  Regionnaire,  Dept.  S,  North  Conway,  N.  H.  for  complete 
information. 


^  THORN  Ml 


1000  acres  of 
SKIING  VARIETY 
Only  mile 
from  village 
Write  Thorn  Mt. 

Chair  Lift  for 
descriptive  folder 

JACKSON,  N.  H. 


Ww  Skis  mmd  equipment 
Ski  eiothimg  &  u^«»ssories 

liV  FACT— 

For  all  the  little  necessities 
oi  perfect  Ski  holidays 

The 

JACK  FROST  SHOP 

Jackson  •  New  Hampshire 


Rantat  and  repair  service  olso«  and  a 
convenient  branch  shop  right  at  Thorn  Mt* 


iffl 


Novice*lnterm«diat«  and  Export 
Trails  and  Slopes.  New  Troil« 
Jackson  Standord  —  This  Year* 
Oeveetfe's  Jocktos  Ski  Sekooi 


The  Only  Ski  Lift  of  its 
Kind  in  the  World 

High  Capacity  Eliminates  Waiting. 

Se^es  vast  slope  and  troil  areas  which 
have  been  proclaimed  the  smoothest  in  the  country. 
Enlarged  restaurant  facilities,  lounge,  ski  shop, 
storage  and  sundeck  are  located  at  base  station. 
Short  walking  distance  to  inns  and  lodges. 

Rental  equipment  available. 

Home  of 

HANNES  SCHNEIDER 
Eastern  Slope  Ski  School 


INTERVALE 
5^1  AREA  iwc  ^ 
INTEnVALI  N14 


DICK  STIMPSON 


tom  h,  Harris  ski  shop 

SKI  EQUIFMENT  •  APPAREL  •  RENTALS 

KEARSARGE  ST..  A'ORTH  E'OA'WAY 


WARMING  HUT  •  CANTEEN 


Write  for  eew  folder 


JACKSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Can^lt^eJ 
.Ski  Shops 

THE  LITTLE  SHOPS  WITH 
THE  FAMOUS  NAME 

North  CoHway,  N.  H. 
LittletoH  FraHconia 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND 
RENTAL  RATE  FOLDER,  DEPT.  S 


NORTH  CONWAY 
LOAN  &  BANKING  CO. 

w  a  w  1  i  Local  and  Long  Distance 

1  A  If  1  <  Rental  Cars 
t  ra#A  1  Drive  Yourself 

Memorial  Hospital 

Member  of  F.DJ.C. 

TOM  H.  HARRIS 

NORTH  CONWAY 

TEL.  NORTH  CONWAY  GO 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  INNS  AND  LODGES 


NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Intervale 

Tel.  North  Conway  295-3 


FAIRVIEW  COUNTRY  CLUB 

Jaek*oit 

Harry  Scheiner,  Mgr. 

Te/.  Jackton  41 


HOLIDAY  INN 

Intervale 

Minnie  and  Ed  IIouRhton 
Tel.  North  Conway  356 


CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 

Jackson 

Dick  Welch,  Mgr. 

T»l.  Jackson  13 


IDLEWILD 

Intervale 

John  and  Eleanor  Beehe 
Tel.  North  Conway  166 


CRANMORE  INN 

North  Coe  way 
Bob  Knapp 

Tnl.  North  Conway  159 


WHITNEYS’-IN- 

JACKSON 

Betty  and  Bill  Whitney 
Tel.  Jackson  25-5 


EASTERN  SLOPE  INN 

North  Conway 
Lnsinr  B.  Spragun,  Prop. 
Tnl.  North  Conway  230 


SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN 
LODGE 

Jackson 

Ijirs  and  Trudy  Winquist 
Tel.  Jackson  12 


KEARSARGE  HALL 

North  Ceawoy 
Tel.  North  Ceawoy  93 


GLENWOOD  ON  THE 
SACO 

Glen 

Sue  Ravaz,  Manager 
Tel.  Jackson  61-4 


Seed  for  Free  Copy 

EASTERN  SLOPE 
REGIONNAIRE 

Dopt.  5,  North  Conway,  N.  N, 


FOR  ADDITIOSAt.  l\FORMATIOy  ON  ACCOMMOOATlOyS  SEE  LISTiyCS  OF  ABOVE  ON  PACES  4t  45 


Duofold  Ski  Under¬ 
wear  is  made  in  shirts 
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Daytimes— take  your  downhill  runs 
with  ease.  Evenings  —  before  the 
fireplace  — be  at  ease.  Duofold  Ski 
Underwear  guards  you  against  out¬ 
door  chills...  fits  smooth  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  skin.  And,  there’s  NO  WOOL 
ITCH!  For  this  underwear  —  de¬ 
signed  for  sport  —  has  two  thin 
layers  knit  together  with  tiny  inter¬ 
locking  stitches.  The  inner,  next-to- 
you  layer  is  all  soft  cotton  for  com¬ 
fort.  The  outer  layer  contains  wool 
for  warmth.  No  wonder  Duofold 
insulates  with  lots  less  weight. 
Smartly  styled  in  Sun  Valley  Red 
(available  in  white,  also).  For  sample 
of  fabric  send  coupon. 
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Young  man,  24,  desirous  of  job  in  ski  area,  energetic. 
Write:  Workhoven,  121  Maitland  Ave.,  Hawthorne, 
N,  J, 


CLASSIFIED 


DON’T  FORGET!  New  John  Jay  Film  Dec,  14th, 
N,  E.  Mutual  Hall. 


ASPEN,  COLO.  —  for  sale  —  1-story,  7-room,  frame 
house  in  business  zone;  1  block  south  of  Jerome  Hotel, 
1  block  west  of  Post  Office.  Mrs.  P.  Monks,  St.  Rose 
Residence,  952-lOth  St.,  Denver,  Colo,,  Acoma  3410, 


JIM  —  The  whole  gang  is  heading  for  Franconia  again 
this  year  to  try  out  those  wider  trails,  and  that  terrific 
open  slope  at  Mittersill.  BOB. 


AUTOMATIC 

CABLE 


DUOFOLD,  INC.,  Mohawk,  N.Y.  Dept.T-57 
I'd  like  to  see  how  Duofold  2-layer  fabric  is  made. 
Please  send  free  sample  to  — 


RELEASE 


Write; 

G.H.N.  MFG.  CO. 
5774  Joanne  Place 
Culver  City,  Calif. 


Name 


SAFETY 

CONTROL 


Address 
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finest 
ski . . . 


WE  SAIATE  our  friends  of  ('.anada  in 
tiiis  issue.  The  Laurentians  of  the 
East  are  similar  to  those  mountains  in 
VeriiKjnt  and  New  Hampshire,  except 
that  the  skiing  is  more  concentrated.  The 
fifty-mile  strip  from  St.  Jerome  to  Mont 
Tremhlant  in  the  Laurentians  probably 
bas  as  many  lifts,  slopes  and  hotels  as  the 
state  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
combined.  The  Quebec  City  areas  are  also 
being  enlarged. 

It  bas  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
Canadian  resort  owners  give  considerable 
thought  to  making  the  skier’s  holiday  a 
pleasant  one.  Food  at  most  of  the  inns  is 
designed  to  do  more  than  keep  one  alive 
until  the  next  meal.  The  problem  of 
making  a  skip  trip  pleasant  for  lK>th 
parents  and  children  is  well-handled  at 
most  of  the  good  hotels. 

The  same  atmosphere  extends  west¬ 
ward  to  such  places  as  Sunshine  Lodge 
above  Banff.  Last  spring  w'e  skied  at  Sun¬ 
shine  with  Alec  Bright,  Boston  stock 
broker  and  oft-termed  “grand-daddy”  of 
American  skiing,  who  has  visited  about 
every  ski  area  of  the  United  States  and 
Fiurope  at  one  time  or  another.  Alec 
termed  Sunshine  a  real  skier’s  paradise 
and  amplified  it  by  saying  that  one  soon 
discovers  there  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
friendliness  about  the  place. 

Our  first  experience  skiing  in  Canada 
occurred  back  in  1940  as  we  sought  to 
learn  more  about  the  Laurentians,  spring 
touring,  Herman  Gadner’s  technique, 
and  honeymooning.  Perhaps  the  latter 
circumstance  affected  our  reasoning,  but 
after  a  week  at  Wheeler’s  Gray  Rocks 
Inn,  we  were  convinced  then,  and  still 
feel,  that  Canada’s  ski  future  is  assured. 


HANDS 


FREE! 


Writ*  today  for  th*  famous 
Northland  Ski  Manual,  edited 
by  Hannes  Schneider. 


when  the  situation  calls  for 
the  utmost  in  speed  and  control, 
you’ll  be  glad  you  own  Northlands. 

The  skill  and  experience  that  go  into 
each  pair  of  Northlands,  the  inbuilt  perfec¬ 
tion,  moke  them  the  finest  skis  money  con  buy. 

Check  the  records — in  lost  winter's  FIS  CHAMPION¬ 
SHIPS,  more  contestants  used  Northlands  than  any 
other  moke  of  skis!  Get  Northlands  yourself  and  be  sure 
you  hove  the  bast. 


NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO 


World's  Largest  Ski  Manufarturors 


>iLOTH 


EEVES 


YRD 


The  next  issue,  that  of  January,  will 
turn  the  spotlight  on  skiing  in  the  W  est 
—  an  area  a  little  late  in  coming  into  the 
overall  skiing  picture  in  .\merica,  but  that 
now  bids  fair,  with  its  wealth  of  ski  runs, 
to  rival  those  in  the  Alps. 


“Tyrol”  b, 

M/fRJORIE  BENEDIKTER 


f '.irculation  manager  Carol  Moffatt  aimes 
out  from  behind  her  cabinets  of  address 
stencils  to  suggest  a  word  be  mentioned 
here  saying  that  the  magazine  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  six  times  during  the  season,  namely 
in  November,  December  1  and  15,  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March.  This  change  of 
schedule  from  the  ten  issues  of  the  past 
was  made  as  a  result  of  findings  from  the 
survey  of  our  readers  compiler!  last 
Spring,  when  subscribers  asked  for  larger 
issues. 

The  Publishers 


Byrd  Cloth,  so  supple,  lightweight  and 
available  such  beautiful  in- 

spired  Marjorie  Benedikter  to  create  this 
new  windbreaker  jacket  with  gay  Tyro- 

lean  trim.  This  amazingly  protective  fine  combed  cotton  fabric  keeps 
out  snow,  wind,  rain  and  cold,  yet— being  a  “breather”  fabric— guards 
against  overheating.  “Tyrol”  is  stunning  in  Olympic  blue  with  silver- 
grey,  and  other  attractive  color  combinations,  about  $24  at  fine  stores. 

REEVES  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  54  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N. 
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LETTERS 


In  Menioriam 

I  am  writing,  in  case  you  iiave  not  hoard 
of  the  recent  deatii  of  “  Andy”  Ransom  in 
CJrand  Junction,  Colorado. 

I  do  this,  not  only  bc'cause  his  sister, 
not  knowing  many  skiers,  wished  them 
to  know  alM>ut  it,  but  because  1  think  that 
Andy  deM'rves  some  mention  in  your 
magazine. 

Although  the  last  few  years  he  had 
Imh'ii  in  the  W  est,  Andy  was  wtdl  known 
by  many  of  your  eastern  skiers.  He  taught 
at  Bromley  with  Have  Parsons,  when  it 
was  just  “Little  Bromley,”  then  at  Stowe 
until  the  war,  when  he  joined  the  moun¬ 
tain  troops.  Then  he  returned  to  Big 
Bromley  after  the  war,  and  then  eventu¬ 
ally  to  As{M>n  and  Sun  \  alley. 

-Mrs.  Klkin  Harding 

Dorset,  VI. 


is  everyone's  choice! 

GLAZITE,  the  original  Plastic  Ski 
Bose,  is  available  thruout  the  ski-world: 
U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy. 

GLAZITE,  used  by  more  skiers  than 
any  other  plastic  ski  base,  is  tough 
.  .  .  ice  and  rocks  hardly  scratch  it ! 
Easy  to  apply.  One  coat  lasts  a 
season ! 


«SgUPP0RT  YOUR  NATIONAL  SKI  PATROL 
.31S  Kittredge Bldg.. Denver. Colo.' 


new:  GLAZITE  containing 
SPEED  WAX  !  Like  regular  GLAZITE, 
the  new  base  is  a  thermo  setting 
plastic;  is  equally  tough  and  durable; 
adheres  as  strongly  to  wood. 

GLAZITE  Containing  SPEED 
WAX  was  primarily  developed  for 
skiers  who  prefer  waxing.  It  is  very 
fast,  and  has  a  remarkable  affinity 
for  waxes.  Any  running  wax  will 
adhere,  even  in  wet¬ 
test  snow  conditions! 

(Skiers  who  prefer  lac- 
quers  to  waxing 
should  use  regular 

GLAZITE  j 

as  a  base.)  ^ 


Con  gra  tulations 

...  I  want  to  CLtngratulatc  you  on 
your  wonderful  magazine,  to  which  1  have 
sidiscrilied  for  these  many  years.  I  esp«'- 
cially  enjoyed  your  first  issue  of  the  s(*ason 
and  Mr.  David  Rowan’s  article,  because  I 
am  planning  a  <-ombination  sight-stving 
and  skiing  trip  to  KurojM'  Ibis  winter. 

The  whole  issue  was  an  inspiration  and 
perfectly  timed  for  many  skiers  who  must 
Ik*  planning  to  go  abroad  this  winter. 

Hki.kn  W.  Clifford 

liosioii.  Mass. 


Hand-built  by  master  craftsmen.  De¬ 
signed  for  perfect  balance  and  maxi¬ 
mum  control.  Sturdily  constructed  for 
comfort  and  long  wear.  Specially 
tanned,  top  grain  leathers ;  double 
construction ;  permanently  hard  box- 
toes  ;  non-skid  soles  guaranteed  not  to 
buckle  or  twist :  heavy  sponge-rubber 
pads  on  the  tongue  and  between  lining 
and  shoe.  Unconditionally  guaranteed 
against  defects  in  workmanship  and 
materials. 


All  models  built  with  new  'Heel  Hugger," 
successor  to  the  Inner  Lace. 

HUGS  HEELS... ELIMINATES  SLIPPAGE 


Midwest  Skiing 

I  know  that  many  of  your  readers  and 
writers  are  widely  lravelt*d  people  —  tir 
are  lucky  enough  to  live  in  Switzerland  — 
but  what  about  the  rest  of  us  |KM)r  folk 
who  have  only  golf  course  hills  and  a  few 
week-ends  to  ItKik  forward  to!* 

Sure,  an  issue  devoted  to  the  Alps  is  line, 
and  .every  time  I  ItKjk  at  it  I  drool,  but 
please,  couldn't  we  have  some  stories  on 
the  quite  adequate  skiing  in  .America’s 
Midwest.^  The  people  I  ski  with  are  always 
curious  about  new  areas  and  new  develop¬ 
ments  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Chicago,  and  since  most  of  us  are  sub- 
scrilx'rs  to  your  magazine,  you  would  be 
doing  us  a  real  favor  by  printing  an  issue 
devoted  to  the  Midwest. 

Arnold  Grout 

('hicago.  III. 

Reader  Grout’s  curiosity  will  be  satisfied 
when  Ski  Magazinf.  turns  its  spotlight  on 
Midwest  skiing  in  the  February  issue. 


The  The 

“Continental"  “Ski  Master" 

A  new  Bergmann  model  Popular  Bergmonn  head- 
this  seoson.  Tops  in  Ski  liner.  Choice  of  Ski  en- 
Boots,  tllustroted  below.  thusiosts  everywhere. 

$48.50  $42.50 

The  “Downhill"  The  “Skimore" 

A  high  quolity  Ski  Bool  Ruggedly  constructed  for 
designed  for  yeors  of  rough  usoge.  Combines 
rugged  wear.  economy  with  quolity. 

$36.50  $28.50 

GIVES  GREATER  SAFETY, 
COMFORT,  AND  WEAR 


If  Your  Dealer 
Cannot  Supply 
You,  Order 
Direct 


At  your  favor-  \  ®tt 

ite  ski  shop: 

two  Plymold  products, 

regular  GLAZITE  Plas- 

tic  Ski  Base,  and  new 

GLAZITE  Containing  n 

SPEED  WAX. 

dsk  for  Your  Choice! 

PLYAAOLO  COMPANY 

Compton,  California 


VISIT  lililtp  AT  STOWE 
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Eurupt'-Buuiul 

I  enjoyed  rt*adin};  your  Novt'iidxT  issue, 
wiiieli  I  think  was  very  timely  since  I  am 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Kuropi*  this 
winter.  However,  there  are  a  few  questions 
I  would  like  to  have  answered,  if  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  —  what 
should  I  take  along  and  what  can  lx*  , 
l>ought  over  there  at  a  bargain  —  if  there  i 
are  any  bargains?  Does  going  fn)m  one  | 
country  to  another  entail  any  dilliculties  I 
as  far  as  currency,  duties,  customs  and 
what  have  you  are  concernt'd.* 

Kmil 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  \ 

All  kinds  of  fine  ski  equipment  ran  be  ! 
bought  in  Europe,  but  whether  or  not  they  , 
will  be  bargains  depends  on  the  rale  of 
e-ichange  of  the  currency  in  the  country 
where  you  buy  them.  .Answers  to  your  other  | 
questions  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  rari-  | 
ous  .date  tourist  bureaus  which  adrerlise  in  | 
our  magazine.  These  bureaus  are  maintained 
in  America  by  the  different  European  coun¬ 
tries  just  to  help  people  such  as  you  with  , 
your  travel  plans. 

(iaiiaclian  Club 

1  have  been  reading  your  magazine  for  ; 
the  last  few  years,  and  have  never  read  i 
about  (^.hristiville  in  the  l.aun‘ntians.  This 
place  is  a  fine  ski  center  but  it  is  not  v«‘ry 
well  known  yet.  This  year  I  think  you  will 
read  alM)ut  it  as  we  are  going  to  put  a  ski 
team  in  the  Laurentians  Zone.  Some  of  the 
fellows  that  live  there  have  spent  over  a 
thousand  dollars  to  lix  up  the  hills  and 
there  is  a  down  hill  trail  alx)ut  half-a-mile 
long.  It  also  has  a  ski  club  called  the 
C’.hristiville  Ski  Club  which  is  run  by  a 
ski  instructor  named  John  RtK-kburne 
who  gives  les.sons  free  of  charge  to  all 
memlx'rs. 

A  C.HRisTivii.i.F  Fan 

Montreal.  /».  (J. 

You're  in  the  big  lime  now  —  let’s  see  you 
carry  the  ball. —  Kd. 


NIW  $390,000  lODOl 

ALTA 

PERUVIAN  LODGE 

BOX  B,  ALTA,  UTAH 

DORMITORIES 

With  your  sleeping  bag . 

.$1.00 

With  linen  and  bedding . 

ROOMS  with  wash  basin 

.$1.75 

1  Single  $3.50  •  Double  $4.00  and  up  • 

Quad  $7.00 

1  SKIERS  MENU  all  you  can  eat. 

3  meals  per  day . 

LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS 

.$3.00 

7  days  and  7  nights . 

PARTY  WEEKS 

$49.50 

Parties  of  10  or  more . 

$30.00 

WRITE  rot  CIRCULAR 

Easy  to  get  on  or  off  skis;  self-aligning,  no  crossbars  or  cables. 
All-in-One:  REGULAR  or  SAFETY  binding,  simply  turn  thumbscrew! 
On  regular  will  not  releose;  on  SAFETY  releases  instant  danger  strikes! 


U.  S.  TWO  STAR  binding:  for  use  with  long  thongs  . 
without  unwrapping  thongs.  The 
ONLY  binding  that  combines  use  of 
long  thongs  with  lull  safety  release. 

See  theee  •tartling  new  bindingi  at  tkl- 
ehopm  or  write  for  booklet  “Ski-Binding 
M.AGIC". 


skis  off  or  on  instantly 


U.  S.  DISTRIBUTORS,  Inc. 

3270  Eost  Foothill  Boulevard 
Pasadena  8,  Caliiomia 


Positive  SAFETY  Action 
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If  'rite  for  catalog  S  M  .  .  , 
and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

B.  F.  MOORE  &  COMPANY,  NEWPORT,  VERMONT 


and  grac 


E 


SLALOM  RACE 


Ski  wear  of 
action,  style, 
color ,  .  . 

Be  the  envy 
of  the 
slopes  with 
SLALOM. 


Quick  ''UfT*-f6r  skiers ! 


Forget  the  slow,  plodding 
"step-by-step”  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  coffee  brewing!  Save 
time  and  trouble  by  making 
coffee  the  modern  way . . .  with 
Nescafe* . .  .in  seconds! 

No  messy  grounds.  No  pot 
to  wash.  Nescafe  makes 
roaster-fresh  coffee  right  in 
the  cup.  And  every  cup’s 


lust  right!  Simply  measure 
to  taste,  add  boiling  water 
and  stir  . .  .for  pure  coffee 
enjoyment! 

Light  in  your  pack,  light  on 
your  pocket,  the  handy  4-oz. 
jar  makes  as  many  cups  as  a 
pound  of  ordinary  coffee,  yet 
costs  at  least  20(  less!  Get 
Nescafe  today! 


More  people  drink 

NESCAFE 

than  all  other  Instant  Coffe^^^ 


'Ntscsit  (ptMMacia  NES  CAFAY)  is  tkt  ticimnt  tifisUrtA  triAi  Mark  at  Tkt  NasUa  CaMMUY.  lac  ta  Atsifaata  its  salakla  cafiN  praAact  wkick 
is  coMktsaA  at  aviai  parts  at  mm  sakikit  caHta  aaA  aAM  carkakrAratas  (Aaitrias,  Mattasa  aak  Acitrasa)  aMak  ulaly  ta  aratact  tka  flavar 


LETTERS  (Conlinued) 


Just  Wonderful!!! 

Of  course  I’m  referring  to  your  first 
winter  issue  of  the  1950-51  season.  I  went 
tiu-ough  from  cover  to  cover  twice  and  it 
seems  to  get  better  and  better. 

little  note  on  \\  arren  Miller’s  motion 
picture,  “Deep  and  Light”,  (page  33). 
Our  ski  club  presented  this  movie  on 
October  20th  before  a  capacity  audience. 
Mr.  Miller’s  picture  is  more  on  the  powder 
type  of  pleasure  skiing  that  you  dream 
about.  This  is  one  movie  that  every  skier 
or  non-skier  should  see. 

Thanks  again  for  that  wonderful  issue. 

Howard  Rogo 
Ski  Cu  b  Alpine 

La)s  Am/eles,  Calif. 

Swiss  Skiing 

I  often  hear  Americans  say  that  Swiss 
hotels  are  too  expt'nsive  for  people  who 
have  to  figure  their  travelling  budgets  to 
the  penny. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  countries  in 
Europe  where  hotel  bills  seem  ridicu¬ 
lously  low.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
In  the  end,  when  you  count  up  the  com¬ 
fort,  cleanliness,  quality  of  food,  and 
sports  events,  the  scales  must  lower  in 
favor  of  Switzerland,  with  its  marvellous 
ski  runs  in  Davos,  Arosa  and  other  famous 
places  of  the  Grisons  or  the  Bernese- 
Oberland  which  are  the  meeting-place  of 
English-speaking  “kanonen.” 

Just  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  lists  of 
events  offered  this  winter:  the  inter¬ 
national  ice  hockey  tournament  for  the 
Spengler  Cup;  Concours  Hippiques  on 
snow;  world  championship  in  skating;  the 
Parsenn  Derby  (the  longest  ski  race  in  the 
Alps);  the  international  Lauberhom  ski 
race;  the  Sunday  Times  Cup  and  Byron 
Trophy  races  and  the  International  Gor- 
nergrat  Derby. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worthwhile  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  pleasures  —  even  if  it  is 
at  a  little  higher  cost  in  Switzerland. 

M  artin  Zehden 

Basle,  Switzerland 
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I  CljrisitmasJ  ^pirits^  ♦ .  ♦ 


Sdeing  an  international  guide 


CHRISTMAS  is  here!  And  to  help  skiers 
the  world  over  with  their  Cliristmas 
Christies  (the  indoor  variety).  Ski  Maga¬ 
zine  herewith  presents  an  international 
compendium  of  Christmas  Spirits  — 
culled  from  every  comer  of  the  earth  and 
tested  hy  Ski  Magazine’s  own  board  of 
special  investigators  in  the  field  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer. 

Our  Swedish  investigator,  a  Troll  King 
who  lives  in  a  cave  not  far  from  the 
Rattvik-Leksand,  has  sent  us  this 
recipe  for  Clog,  a  bit  of  liquid  cheer  rec¬ 
ommended  especially  for  the  Christmas 
season  but  also  useful  on  any  cold  evening, 
any  cold  morning,  or  at  any  time  during 
any  cold  day  of  the  year.  Here’s  how  to 
make  it:  Take  a  large  casserole;  into  it 
pour  two  ounces  of  aromatic  bitters, 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  fine  sugar,  one 
pint  of  claret,  one  pint  of  sherry,  and  one- 
half  pint  of  brandy.  Place  the  mixture 
over  a  fire  until  it  is  piping  hot.  Then,  in 
each  glass  place  a  large  raisin  and  one 
unsalted  almond.  Pour  —  and  you’re  on 
your  way. 

A  skier  in  Australia,  celebrating  Christ¬ 
mas  under  a  broiling  sun,  sends  us  this 
prescription  for  an  internal  blow-torch; 
he  calls  it  Flaming  Tea  Punch.  Make 
strong  tea  —  an  ounce  of  tea  in  a  quart  of 
water  —  and  at  the  same  time  heat  a 
silver  or  other  metal  bowl,  allowing  it  to 
become  quite  hot.  Into  the  bowl  pour  a 
half  pint  each  of  brandy  and  rum;  add 
a  quarter  pound  of  sugar  and  the  juice 
of  a  lemon.  Place  a  spoonful  of  sugar  satu¬ 
rated  with  brandy  over  the  bowl  and  set 
it  afire;  the  flame  will  set  fire  to  the  liquid 
in  the  bowl.  As  it  burns,  pour  in  and  stir 
the  tea.  Stand  by  with  lire  extinguishers 
—  then  drink  up,  cobbers  I 

And  from  Merry  England  we  get  honest 
old  Mulled  Ale,  the  drink  that  powered 
t  he  long  bows  at  Agincourt.  This  one  is  fit 
for  babies,  our  British  friends  tell  us, 
because  it  often  produces  long  periods  of 
quietude  in  the  drinker.  To  make  it,  take 
a  pint  of  beer.  Now  double  it.  Put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  tablespoon  of  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  ground  cloves,  a  pinch  of  nut¬ 
meg,  and  a  large  pinch  of  ground  ginger. 
Boil  the  mixture  and  add  a  wineglass 
full  of  rum  or  brandy.  All  ready?  Down 
the  hatch! 

Our  final  suggestion  for  the  Christmas 
season  is  Hoi  Bulleted  Rum,  the  perfect 


nightcap.  For  this  you  need  between  one 
and  two  ounces  of  rum,  a  teaspoon  of 
butter,  a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  some  cinna¬ 
mon  or  nutmeg,  and  hot  water.  Place  the 
sugar  in  a  hot  tixldy  glass,  previously 
warmed,  and  add  the  rum  and  butter. 
Fill  the  glass  with  boiling  water  and  add 
the  cinnamon.  Grate  the  nutmeg  on  top 
and  serve. 

Just  a  minute  —  our  Central  European 
investigator  has  just  mushed  in  via  the 
Arctic  ice  cap!  He’s  tying  up  his  dogs  and 
waving  frantically  at  us.  He  appears  to 
have  something  in  his  hand  —  why,  as  we 
live  and  breathe,  it’s  the  recipe  for  Gluh- 
wein! 

Take  a  quart  of  claret  or  burgundy 


wine;  a  jigger  of  Jamaica  Rum;  a  half 
tablcsp<K)n  of  cinnamon;  a  pinch  of  cloves 
and  a  pinch  of  nutmeg.  Mix  all  these  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  metal  bowl  and  set  near  a 
lire.  Now,  iiuench  a  red  hot  poker  in  the 
bowl  until  the  mixture  is  good  and  hot. 
Now  you  have  Gluhwein,  the  skiers’  drink 
and  the  perfect  drink  for  Christmas. 
But  our  advice  is  to  sample  them  all. 
Every  one  of  the  drinks  described  above 
will  make  the  holiday  season  sparkle  like 
a  fall  of  fresh  new  powder  snow,  and  what 
they  will  do  for  you  personally  is  wonder¬ 
ful  —  but  beyond  the  power  of  Ski  Maga¬ 
zine  to  predict.  Just  try  them  —  we  guar¬ 
antee  you’ll  be  overloaded  with  Christmas 
Spirits. 
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Snows  fall  early  north  of 
Montreal/  stay  late,  and  at 
times  are  almost  melted  by 
the  warmth  of  habitant  hos¬ 
pitality. 


By 

WAI.LACE  Vt  ARI) 


JUST  north  of  Montreal,  the  Laurentian 
Mountains  provide  a  great  parkland  of 
lulls,  lakes  and  rivers.  Nature  seems  to 
have  tipped  the  terrain  this  way  and  that 
especially  for  the  enjoyment  of  skiers,  and 
further  favors  the  area  with  a  blanket  of 
dazzling  snow  that  seldom  shows  thread¬ 
bare  spots  until  tishpoles  are  more  season¬ 
able  than  ski  poles. 

(leologically,  the  Laurentians  are  among 
the  oldest  mountains  in  the  world,  and 
snow  and  ice  are  their  natural  heritage, 
for  they  were  formed  millions  of  years  ago 
and  were  shaped  when  the  great  Arctic 
glacier  gouged  out  valleys,  shaped  smooth 
hills  and  craggy  cliffs.  Woods  grew  in  the 
wake  of  the  ice-cap,  and  lumber  camps, 
fertile  farms  and  quaint  French  villages 
followed.  Then  came  city  folk  from  Mon¬ 
treal  and,  as  the  fame  of  Laurentian  skiing 
spread,  the  area,  about  fifty  miles  wide 
and  a  hundred  miles  deep,  grew  into  an 
international  winter  resort  region  rivalling 
the  Alps. 

The  area  of  the  Laurentians  is  as  French 
as  France,  for  the  people  came  from 
Britanny  and  Normandy  two  centuries  or 


more  ago,  and  the  descendants  of  those 
pioneer  farmers  and  coureurs  de  bois  have 
changed  but  little  over  the  years.  Silver 
church  spires  gleam  over  the  quaint 
Laurentian  villages  as  brightly  as  they 
did  in  the  old  days,  and  farm  homesteads 
have  housed  succeeding  generations  with 
little  show  of  wear.  Farmhouses  in  the 
hills  are  built  square  and  solid,  of  stone  or 
hand-hewn  logs  to  stand  off  the  winter’s 
crisp  cold  and  the  hot  summer  sun. 
Sharply  peaked  roofs  let  the  snow  slide 
off  easily.  In  keeping  with  the  natural 
gayety  of  their  natun*,  Laurentian  folk 
like  to  paint  their  homes  in  bright  yellows, 
reds  and  greens,  snowy  white  or  in  soft 
pastel  shades.  Traditionally,  the  long 
winter  forms  the  social  season  in  these 
hills,  between  late  fall  and  early  spring 
ploughing.  The  local  people  visit  a  great 
deal,  and  the  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  sounds 
far  into  the  night,  along  with  the  sawing 
fiddle-tunes  and  the  catchy  cadences  of 
old  French  folksongs.  At  Ste.  Agathe  des 
Monts,  metropolis  of  the  area,  there  is  an 
annual  winter  carnival  week  with  torch¬ 
light  parades,  horse  racing  on  the  ice  and 


all  kinds  of  winter  sports  attractions. 

The  French  flavor  pervades  Laurentian 
ski  resorts,  too,  from  the  French-Cana- 
dian  cuisine  to  French-speaking  clerks  and 
bellboys.  Accommodations  range  from 
simple,  inexpensive  pensions,  room  and 
board  in  French-Canadian  homes,  to  ski 
lodges  and  fully-equipped  resort  hotels 
with  all  the  amenities  of  a  cosmopolitan 
hostelry. 

Less  than  fifty  miles  north  of  Montreal 
there  are  good  ski  slopes  in  the  foothills 
around  Shawbridge,  and  a  few  miles  far¬ 
ther  up  Route  1 1  or  by  railway  Piedmont, 
St.  Sauveur  des  Monts,  Anmdel  and  Weir 
have  slopes  that  are  internationally  fa¬ 
mous.  Road  and  railway  climb  a  little 
farthei  to  Ste.  Adele-en-Bas  and  Ste. 
Adele-en-Haut.  Off  beyond  the  rim  of  the 
valley  are  still  more  celebrated  ski 
grounds  at  Ste.  Marguerite  and  Lac 
Masson.  Then  straight  up  Route  11  are 
Mont  Rolland,  Val  David,  Morin  Heights, 
and  Val  Morin.  Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts  is 
the  hub  of  this  whole  vacation  area,  with 
its  own  town-built  ski  slopes,  lighted  for 
night  skiing.  From  Ste.  Agathe  there  is  a 
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fine  highway  east  to  St.  Donat  de  Mont¬ 
calm  and  that  area’s  good  ski  facilities. 
Route  11  and  the  railway  continue  north 
to  the  ski  runs  of  Ste.  Jovite  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  slopes  of  Mont  Tremblant,  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  in  the  Laurentians. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to 
make  the  Laurentians  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  ski  parks  in  the  world.  All 
through  the  area  there  are  rope  tows  in 
operation  throughout  the  winter  season, 
and  a  dozen  of  the  better-knowTi  hills 
have  T-bar  lifts  and  chair  lifts.  All  up  the 
line  are  novice  slopes,  as  well  as  exhilarat¬ 
ing  runs  for  advanced  skiers. 

Competitions  lend  zest  to  skiing,  and 
the  Laurentian  program  is  packed  with 
exciting  meets,  from  the  Laurentian  Zone 
Championships  of  the  Canadian  Amateur 
Ski  Association  to  intercollegiate  meets 
with  Canadian  and  U.  S.  teams  competing, 
the  interscholastic  tourneys  and  such 
Canadian  ski  classics  as  the  Quebec 
Kandahar.  There  are  Flying  Mile  compe¬ 
titions  every  year  on  Mont  Tremblant, 
excellent  slalom  competitions,  and  many 
jumping  and  combined  events. 

Excellent  standards  of  skiing  in  the 
Laurentians  stem  in  large  measure  from 
the  top-flight  instruction  in  Laurentifm 
ski  schools  at  a  half-dozen  or  more  of 
the  resorts.  OriginaUy,  instructors  were 
brought  here  from  France,  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  but  a  great  many  French- 
Canadian  'boys  of  the  area  proved  such 


apt  pupils  that  they  turned  professional 
instructors  themselves.  The  local  product 
now  outnumbers  the  imported  profes¬ 
sionals.  Early  in  every  season,  ski  in¬ 
structors  get  together  for  a  few  days  at 
one  of  the  Laurentian  resorts  to  discuss 
ski  techniques  and  equipment,  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  skills  and  to  test  and 
qualify  the  season’s  new  batch  of  profes¬ 
sional  ski  instructors.  They  insist  on  uni¬ 
formly  high  standards,  and  all  Laurentian 
instructors  emphasize  skiing  under  full 
control  at  all  times  on  any  slope. 

An  unusual  feature  of  Laurentian  skiing 
is  the  wide  choice  of  cross-country  ski 
tours.  Ski  enthusiasts  collaborate  with 
promoters  of  the  ski  resorts  in  breaking 
trails,  clearing  them  of  brush  and  boulders 
and  keeping  them  well  marked.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Maple  Leaf  Trail  and  Taschereau 
Trail  are  just  a  couple  of  the  well-known 
ski  paths  that  wind  through  practically 
the  whole  Laurentian  playground.  There 
are  shelters  and  camp-sites  all  over  the 
area.  An  efficient  ski  patrol  watches  for 
mishaps  and  for  traffic  violators. 

Many  Laurentian  skiers  like  to  take  a 
train  or  a  bus  deep  into  the  ski  grounds 
and  then  tour  across  country,  downhill, 
back  toward  Montreal.  They  make  the 
trip  to  the  southern  exit  of  the  area  in 
from  one  to  three  days,  camping  by  the 
trail  or  obtaining  meals  and  overnight 
lodging  in  any  of  the  scores  of  hotels  or 
lodges. 


Laurentian  skiing  is  a  distinctive  ex¬ 
perience,  and  thousands  of  new  friends 
become  year-after-year  repeaters,  flocking 
north  from  Montreal  by  plane,  by  train, 
by  bus  and  by  car. 


The  Eastern  Township  area,  southeast 
of  Montreal  and  closer  to  the  U.  S.  than 
any  other  Canadian  ski  area,  has  several 
slopes  and  trails  of  varying  degrees  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  —  from  the  exciting  Three  Creeks 
Trail,  dropping  1,600  feet  in  one  and  a 
half  miles,  to  the  lighted  nursery  slopes 
right  in  the  town  of  Sherbrooke.  On  Green 
Timber  Mountain,  nine  miles  from  Sher¬ 
brooke,  there  are  several  slopes,  trails, 
and  tows;  there  are  Schiller  Slip,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  slalom  run,  and  Sunny  Side  Trail, 
a  mild  but  delightful  downhill  run. 

There  are  no  large  hotels  or  resorts  de¬ 
veloped  especially  for  skiing,  but  the  area 
has  many  very  comfortable  inns  and  pen¬ 
sions  where  good  food  and  cheerful  hos¬ 
pitality  can  be  found.  It  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  that  in  years  to  come  the  area  will 
grow  in  popularity  and  in  facilities,  be¬ 
cause  it  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
snowstorms  moving  east  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley.  Although  that  time  is 
not  yet  in  sight,  good  skiing  away  from 
the  better  known  —  and  therefore  more 
crowded  —  slopes  can  be  had  in  these 
oddly-named  Eastern  Townships. 


Sleigh-riding  is  a  popular  Laurentian  way 
to  relieve  the  strain  of  tired  ski-muscles. 
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Two  skiers  from  the  Chalet  Cochand 
ascend  Turin  Mountain  on  the  T-bar. 
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Mont  Tremblant 


Most  elaborate  ski  resort  north  of  Montreal, 
Mont  Tremblant  is  a  complete  town  in  itself  — 
built,  as  everyone  knows,  by  the  late  Joe  Ryan. 
Now  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  the 
resort  is  ready  for  the  winter  with  two  chair-lifts, 
a  T-bar,  two  rope  tows,  and  the  famous  Mont 
Tremblant  Ski  School  under  the  management  of 
Renno  Rybizka.  The  mountain  itself  is  over  3,000 
feet  high,  and  down  its  sides  in  all  directions  are 
some  of  the  finest  trails  in  the  Laurentians  —  the 
Kandahar,  the  Taschereau,  the  Flying  Mile,  the 
IVansen  Run,  the  Devil's  River  Run,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  Sissy  Schuss. 


At  the  top  of  DeviVs  River  Run. 


I 
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The  Chateau  Frontenac  in  Quebec  City  and  the  wide  Saint  Lawrence  valley. 


IT  WAS  market  day  on  Quebec  City’s 
Rue  de  la  Couronne  in  Lowertown, 
and  the  short,  stocky  fellow  with  the 
pleasant  face  strolled  among  squealing 
pigs,  crates  of  chickens,  w'agons,  trucks, 
and  counters  laden  with  the  fall  harvest  of 
vegetables  and  fruit.  But  he  was  not  buy¬ 
ing.  He  hardly  noticed  the  multicolored 
array,  the  noise  and  the  bustle.  Fritz 
Loosli,  ace  ski  instructor  of  the  Chateau 
Frontenac’s  Ski  Hawk  School,  was  think¬ 
ing  about  the  winter  and  looking  for  one 
of  his  farmer  friends  from  Valcartier. 

“Good  day,  ski  professor,”  and  Pere 
Desjardins,  from  behind  crates  of  toma¬ 
toes,  extended  a  hand  tempered  by  the 
crackling  frosts  of  sixty  long  QueIxH-  win¬ 
ters.  Desjardins  was  typical  of  the  French- 
Canadian  farmers  whose  hospitality  has 
made  them  a  legend  in  the  land. 

“  Well,  Pere  Desjardins,  what  kind  of  a 
winter  will  we  have?”  asked  Fritz. 

“For  me,  I  think  the  sleigh  will  come 
out  earlier  this  year,  and  the  calwhe  later 
in  the  spring.  Already  the  hares  are  turn¬ 
ing  white  and  they  hide  most  of  the  day, 
which  means  early  snow.  And  other  signs 
say  the  winter  will  be  long  —  with  much 


snow  falling,  and  for  many  months,  too.” 

Every  fall  F'ritz  winds  his  way  to  the 
Lowertown  market  to  see  his  old  friends, 
selling  their  produce  grown  at  Valcartier 
and  Lac  Beauport.  And  this  little  routine 
is  prompted  rather  by  his  genuine  liking 
for  the  grass-root  folk  than  by  his  interest 
in  a  forecast  for  the  winter.  Snow  condi¬ 
tions  are  always  good  at  Quebec's  Val¬ 
cartier,  Lac  Beauport,  and  Mont  Ste. 
-Vnne  ski  slopes  —  a  fact  of  which 
Fritz  has  been  aware  since  he  first  came 
to  Quebec  City  in  1939.  In  fact,  snow, 
measured  in  feet  instead  of  inches,  is  the 
ancient  capital’s  best  claim  to  ski  fame. 
And  Quebec’s  popularity  is  spreading. 

In  1947,  during  the  Dominion  Cham¬ 
pionships,  eyes  across  Canada  and  most 
of  the  United  States  turned  toward  tower¬ 
ing  Mont  Ste.  Anne’s  rugged  2,125-foot 
drop,  the  highest  developed  downhill  run 
in  Eastern  Canada.  The  twelve-mile  cross¬ 
country  race  that  snaked  through  the  pic¬ 
turesque  mountain  setting  between  Val¬ 
cartier  and  Lac  Beauport  and  the  slalom 
run  that  slashed  four-fifths  of  a  mile 
through  eighty  gates  at  Valcartier  placed 
Quebec  among  North  America’s  most 


Quebec 

City... 


Touched  with  Continental 
charm — Lac  Beauport,  Val¬ 
cartier  and  Mont  Ste.  Anne 
mean  skiing  with  a  French 
flavor. 


By 

BRIAN  IPTON 


famous,  and  also  glamorous,  ski  resorts. 

Despite  all  this,  Quebec  in  winter  is  still 
unspoiled  and  maintains  its  quiet  pace 
and  continental  charm.  The  main  reason 
for  this  is  that  winter  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  ski  developments  have  kept 
well  ahead  of  demands.  The  old  provincial 
countryside  of  the  Quebec  hills  is  not 
overcrowded  even  though  its  story  has 
been  told  since  the  days  of  Jacques 
Cartier. 

This  year,  Valcartier,  the  site  most  re¬ 
cently  developed,  has  pushed  its  skiing 
claims  to  the  fore  with  more  tows,  trails, 
and  accommodations.  Located  nineteen 
miles  northwest  of  Quebec  City,  the  area 
has  several  new  facilities  including  a  re¬ 
furbished  (new  bar,  facilities  for  dancing) 
35-room  lodge  planted  on  a  slope  800  feet 
above  sea  level.  A  T-bar  lift  will  carry 
skiers  for  $2  a  day  to  the  sky-line  level 
of  2,600  feet  and  a  majestic  view  of  the 
Jacques  Cartier  River’s  powder  snow 
basin.  Two  rope  tows  will  also  be  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  plans,  still  in  the  paper 
stage,  for  an  eighty-meter  jump.  The  main 
Valcartier  slope  faces  directly  south  and 
gets  the  sun  all  day,  which  warms  the 
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hearts  of  those  seeking  expensive-looking 
winter  tans.  Because  snowfalls  average 
t  hree  per  week,  there  are  always  two  to  five 
inches  of  fresh  powder  on  a  hard  base  at 
this  and  at  the  Lac  Beauport  and  Mont 
Ste.  Anne  areas. 

Valcartier  may  be  destined  “for  inter¬ 
national  fame”,  as  the  Provincial  Tourist 
Bureau  says,  but  should  this  be  so  I^c 
Beauport  won’t  be  far  behind.  For  the 
region  of  La  Montagne  du  Lac  has  just 
as  many  facilities,  open  slopes,  and  wind¬ 
ing  sky-line  trails.  Only  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  l.ac  Beauport  was  the  lirst  area 
to  be  develop«'d  as  a  skier’s  paradise. 
Mont  St.  Castin  is  l,b00  feet  high  at  the 
summit,  from  which  you  can  ride  into 
the  bar  of  the  Manoir  on  the  Lac  Beau- 
|)ort  shore  if  you  have  enough  enthusiasm. 

Most  of  the  tracks  made  here  are  on 
thnH'  open  slopes,  all  within  a  half-mile 
area.  Mont  St.  Castin  is  best  known,  al¬ 
though  La  Montagne  du  Lac,  rising  1,550 
feet,  ranks  among  the  finest  slopes  in 
\orth  America  for  average  skiers,  with 
two  downhill  runs  served  by  an  Alpine 
lift  2,500  feet  long.  There  is  also  a  35- 
meter  jump. 

Many  of  the  skiers  using  the  areas  near 
(^)uebec  are  native  to  the  district.  Still, 
there’s  a  big  welcome  mat  out  for  tourists 
from  other  parts  of  Canada  and  from  the 
United  States.  And,  next  to  skiing  itself, 
the  big  attraction  for  such  tourists  is  the 
luxurious  yet  informal  Chateau  Fronte- 
nac,  easily  reached  by  plane,  train,  or  bus. 
and  linke<l  to  the  ski  areas  by  regular  bus 
lines.  People  who  know  Quebec  City  and 
the  Chateau  Frontenac  only  in  summer 
dress  are  often  overwhelnunl  by  the  old- 
wt)rld  charm  they  find  at  the  height  of 
the  winter  season.  There  is  none  of  the 
summer  rush  of  tourists  and  none  of  the 
awful  strain  on  hotels.  The  visiting  skier 
will  see  beret-topped  seminary  students 
loaded  with  musty-l<K)king  textbooks 


heading  toward  ancient  Laval  University 
deep  in  the  coils  of  the  Quariier  Lalin  — 
yet  at  night  the  skier  may  spend  a  few- 
gay  hours  at  one  of  the  local  nightclubs. 
And  everyw'here,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  academic  and  to  the  night-time  frol¬ 
icking,  are  the  sun-tanned  faces  and  bright 
clothes  of  the  skiers  —  in  the  lobby,  bars, 
and  dining  room  of  the  Chateau  Fronte¬ 
nac,  in  the  lounge  of  the  Ski  Hawk  School. 

In  the  future,  Quebec  may  have  yet 
another  excellent  skiing  area  —  Mont  Ste. 
Anne.  Although  still  undeveloped,  with 
no  ski-lift  and  no  nearby  accommtnla- 
tions,  the  mountain  is  still  a  challenge  to 
accomplished  skiers  ready  to  travel  28 
miles  northeast  of  the  city.  The  Ski  .Ad¬ 
vancement  S^x’iety  of  Quebec  is  planning 
a  drive  for  funds  to  develop  the  area,  and 
they  are  strongly  encouragt>d  by  the  fact 
that  every  year  skiers  from  the  LJnited 
State's  and  Western  Canada  travel  to 
(.Quebec  merely  to  take  a  crack  at  the  l*^- 
mile  downhill  run  and  the  1,100-foot 
slalom  slope. 

The  visiting  skier  is  almost  certain  to 
inw't  homespun  Fritz  Loosli  or  some  of 
his  red-sweatered  instructors  who  are 
always  ready  to  give  pointers  on  style 
and  to  swap  stories  with  all  and  sundry-. 
Besides  Jack  Holland  at  Valcartier,  there 
is  Lionel  Terray,  a  top-flight  Alpinist 
w  ho  this  summer  was  hired  by  the  French 
(lovernment  for  a  dangerous  mountain  ex¬ 
pedition  in  Nepal. 

Loosli’s  crew  is  responsible  for  the  style 
of  skiing  in  Quebec,  which  is  the  French 
Parallel  System.  It  is  an  eflicient  and 
graceful  way  to  ski,  and  is  followed  by  all 
skiers  of  the  region,  even  to  the  three-year- 
olds.  In  fact,  the  story  goes  that  two 
sportsmen  from  Quebec  holidaying  at  a 
k'ading  U.  S.  ski  resort  found  each  other 
by  spotting  the  familiar  Parallel  style. 

Although  the  skier  finds  that  Quebec 
is  his  Utopia,  and  that  everywhere  he  is 


Fritz  Loosli  rings  the  big  brass  bell 
to  call  skiers  to  his  classes  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Lac  Beauport  snow  bowl. 


understood,  he  will  also  find  many  other 
winter  activities  to  take  part  in  or  to  ob¬ 
serve.  He  can  toboggan  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  skate,  see  a  game  of  hockey  at 
the  newly-built  Coliseum,  and  go  for 
rides  in  horse-drawn  sleighs.  But  there  is 
one  week  in  every  year  when  the  skier  is 
pushed  into  the  background  by  an  even 
more  fanatical  sportsman.  During  this 
week  a  few  thousand  curlers  jam  hotels, 
buses,  and  taverns  for  the  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Bonspiel.  They  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Scotland,  from  Western  Canada, 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  United 
States.  But  even  the  most  ardent  curler 
cannot  chase  the  stane  as  far  as  Val¬ 
cartier,  Lac  Beauport  or  Mont  Ste.  Anne. 
For  there  only  snow  can  be  seen  —  snow 
and  mountains  and  a  few  quaint  farm¬ 
houses  —  and  the  skier  reigns  supreme. 


The  T-bar  and  the  slopes  of  Lac  Beauport. 
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Good  snows  make  local  color  at  Valcartier. 
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British  Columbia 


Vancouver  Island’s  Forbidden  Pla¬ 
teau  has  a  strange  history  for  a  ski 
area.  There’s  an  old  legend  about  the  pla¬ 
teau  that  begins  with  a  war  between  two 
Indian  tribes,  the  Cowichan  and  the  Co- 
raox,  who  lived  in  the  area  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  white  man.  Before  the  battle 
began,  the  Comox  chief  ordered  every¬ 
body  except  his  warriors  to  the  plateau 
where  they  would  be  safe.  Then,  after  the 
Cowichans  were  defeated,  the  Comox 
w  arriors  ascended  the  plateau  to  find  their 
families.  Though  the  area  was  completely 
searched,  no  trace  of  the  missing  persons 
was  ever  found. 

To  this  day,  members  of  the  Comox 
tribe  refuse  to  set  foot  on  the  plateau, 
believing  that  the  steam  emerging  from 
certain  caves  up  there  is  the  breath  of  a 
tribe  of  monsters  who  live  in  the  caves 
and  long  ago  carried  off  the  people  who 
were  sent  there  during  the  Cowichan  war. 

If  the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  climb 
the  plateau  they  would  see  that  the  only 
monsters  with  steaming  breath  are  skiers. 
For  the  plateau  is  the  gateway  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  and  mountain  area  with  treeless 
slopes  for  every  skier.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  real  development  on  the  pla¬ 
teau  as  yet.  Skiers  must  still  climb  for 
their  downhill  runs. 

But  eight  miles  from  the  Montana 
boundary  in  southern  British  Columbia  is 
the  highest  ski  lift  in  Canada  —  on  Red 
Mountain  near  Rossland  and  Trail.  The 
slope  served  by  this  lift  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  runs  in  British  Columbia,  though 
it  has  good  snow  conditions  throughout 
the  winter.  The  slope  faces  north,  and  the 
lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  at  the 
3,800-foot  level.  Weekly  training  sessions 
are  held  here  by  the  University  of  British 
Columbia’s  ski  team  —  and  the  local  high 
school  team  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Four-and-a-half  hours  by  car  from  Van¬ 
couver  takes  the  skier  to  ftinceton,  B.C., 
an  area  devoted  mainly  to  jumping.  There 
is  some  downliill  running  there  too,  but 
the  snowfall  is  light  and  the  slope  is  ex- 
(Conlinued  on  Page  27) 


Facilities  are  booming,  after  a  two-decade 
lag,  in  this  ski-conscious  western  province. 


PETER  SPRING 


Th^se  skiers  hike  up  Grouse  Mountain  after  leaving  the  chair  lift  on  the  left. 


double  chair  lift  was  engineered  and  con¬ 
structed  in  Vancouver  for  Grouse  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  lift’s  only  purpose  was  as  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  2,700-foot  snow  levels.  \ 
second  steel  arch-type  lift  extends  from 
the  ski  cabin  area  here  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  in- 
vt'sted  $700,000  in  the  Seymour  Mountain 
highway,  reputed  by  forestry  officials  to 
b<‘  the  best  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  from 
the  contractor’s  point  of  view.  Skiers  must 
travel  nineteen  miles  to  reach  the  heavy 
snow'  depths  at  the  ski  lodge  on  Seymour. 
A  new'  $300,000  lodge  will  be  built  next 
sununer  to  keep  up  with  the  enormous 
anticipated  traffic. 

As  a  city,  Vancouver  is  extremely  ski 
conscious.  The  headquarters  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Ski  Association’s  western  district 
is  there.  “Dry”  ski  lessons,  ski  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  ski  and  boot  manufacturers, 
as  welt  as  eight  local  clubs,  contribute  to 
serve  the  sport.  One  newspaper  employs 
a  full-time  ski  reporter.  Every  week-end 
sees  at  least  one  race  between  the  local 
high  schools  and  ski  clubs. 

The  day  is  not  too  distant  when  a  Van¬ 
couver  business  executive  wilt  be  sitting 
in  his  office  at  noon  and  then  skiing  on  top 
of  Grouse  Mountain  by  1:15. 


CITY  SKIING 


After  a  twenty-year  lag,  skiing  is  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada’s  third  largest  city. 
With  a  reservoir  of  75,000  skiers  and  an 
average  snowfall  of  15  to  16  feet  from 
November  to  late  May,  this  city  is  one  of 
the  finest  potential  ski  areas  in  western 
North  America. 

Vancouver’s  beautiful  harbor  is  backed 
by  three  mountains:  Hollyburn,  Grouse, 
and  Seymour,  the  first  of  which  rises  4,000 
feet  above  the  city  from  the  north  shore 
suburb  of  West  Vancouver. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  efficient 
electrically-operated  lifts  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  is  planned  for  Mount  Hollyburn. 
Skiers  will  skim  over  the  tresses  to  the 
60,000-log  chalet  at  the  2,800-foot  level. 
Fifty  acres  of  timber  have  been  cleared 
away  for  ski  slopes.  From  the  lift,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  ski  territory  and  cabins 
stretch  over  a  ridge  several  miles  wide 
and  about  four  miles  long.  A  270-foot 
jump  is  as  handy  to  the  lift  as  downhill 
and  slalom  hills  and  nursery  slopes. 

Hollyburn  has  two  ski  areas  on  the  one 
mountain  —  Westlake  and  First  Lake, 
both  with  jumps,  lodges  and  rope  tows. 

A  year  ago  a  $100,000,  diesel-powered 


A  vieu-  of  the  surrounding  mountains  of 
Rossland,  B.  C.  Red  Mountain,  one  of 
the  ski  centers,  is  located  in  this  area. 
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Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
j  80  miles  west  of  Calgary,  Banff  offers  skiers  a 
stunning  playground  set  off  by  towerir^  peaks, 
by  snows  measured  by  the  yard,  and  Optimum 
skiing  in  March  and  April.  There  is  also  a  3,250- 
foot  chair-lift  and  smooth  slopes  for  novice  and 
expert  alike.  For  the  restless,  Banff  also  serves  as 
the  starting  point  for  the  high  ski  camps  of  Sun¬ 
shine  Assiniboine,  Skoki  and  Temple.  An  added 
feature  is  the  hot  sulphur  springs  pool  which  is 
part  of  this  Canadian  National  Park. 


Mt.  Assiniboine,  11,860  feet,  towers  over  three  skiers. 
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The  best  hills  have  no  tows. 


WE  who  are  so  well  provided  with  skis, 
steel  edges  and  chemical  lacquers, 
would^do  well  to  look  back  over  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  equipment  in  the  light 
of  the  past  century. 

Credit  for  the  original  ski  w  ax  goes  to 
a  Norwegian  by  name  of  Sverre  Ostbye 
who,  around  1913,  sought  to  improve  on 
the  candle  wax  which  before  that  time 
had  often  been  used  to  prevent  wet  snow 
from  sticking  to  the  skis.  This  paraffin, 
unfortunately,  allowed  the  skis  to  slide 
backward  and  forward  with  equal  ease, 
making  it  difficult  to  travel  on  the  level 
and  hopeless  to  climb  uphill.  Downhill 
forward  speed,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
vastly  increased,  and  paraffin  wax  re¬ 
mains  today  the  universal  wax  for  jump¬ 
ing. 

Sverre  Ostbye  wondered  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  put  something  under  his  skis 
which  would  keep  them  dry,  be  hdrd 
enough  to  glide  freely,  yet  soft  enough  to 
make  backslip  impossible.  With  this  in 
mind,  he  experimented  with  rosin  and  pine 
tar. 

W  hen  the  day  of  the  great  Holmen- 
kollen  cross-c'ountry  race  rolled  around, 
Sverre  was  ill  and  unable  to  compete.  Not 
daunted,  he  had  the  wax  applied  to  his 
brother  Peter’s  skis  instead.  The  story 
goes  that  when  Peter  lined  up  at  the 
starting  point,  his  skis  stuck  as  though 
glued  to  the  snow'.  He  wanted  frantically 
to  scrape  the  whole  mess  off,  but  his  num- 
l)er  was  called,  the  official  yelled  “Go!” 
and  he  was  forcetl  to  start.  The  rest  is 
history.  Those  who  saw  him  depart  did 
not  concede  him  a  chance  to  w  in.  Imagine 
their  astonishment  when  he  crossed  the 
finish  line  well  ahead  of  his  nearest  rival. 
Once  the  initial  stickiness  had  worn  off 
the  skis  glided  like  magic. 

Ostbye  really  started  something.  Since 
his  early  experiments  in  1913  many  others 
have  tried  a  hand  at  the  game  and  any 
sporting  goods  store  today  bears  witness 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  waxes  on 
the  market.  Some  of  these  are  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  others.  A  knowledge  of  the 
right  type  of  wax  to  use  for  various  snow 
conditions  is  becoming  more  important. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sport,  ski  waxes 
were  used  simply  to  make  skiing  possible. 
Without  them,  inclement  snow  conditions 
would  have  forced  the  pioneer  skiers  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  waiting  for 
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The  Logie  of  Waxing 


conditions  to  change.  Their  almost  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  paraffin  and  candle  wax  was 
the  only  thing  that  kept  them  on  the 
mountainside. 

But,  effective  as  these  two  preparations 
were,  they  were  crude  compared  to  the 
refinements  which  are  available  to  the 
1950  skier.  The  discovery  that  waxes 
could  improve  the  downhill  glide,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  enable  the  skier  to  walk 
straight  up  hill  without  traversing,  was 
indeed  revolutionary. 

Since  the  original  discovery,  tremen¬ 
dous  improvements  have  been  made  and, 
as  the  sport  has  become  more  diversified, 
the  waxes  too  have  become  more  varied, 
more  specifically  designed  for  particular 
conditions. 

Up  until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  most 
manufacturers  of  ski  wax  made  only  two 
basic  kinds  of  wax.  One  was  a  hard  wax 
for  downhill  speed  which  had  the  much 
desired  climbing  property  on  dry  new 
snow.  The  other  was  a  liiiuid,  tar-like 
“Klister”  *  for  wet  snow. 

Now  if  a  skier  happened  to  hit  one  of 
these  two  exact  conditions,  he  was  all  set 
with  one  of  these  two  waxes.  Actually,  of 


The  author  waxes  his  skis. 


course,  there  are  hundreds  of  variations 
in  snow  conditions  and  these  too  could  be 
met  by  a  skillful  blending  of  the  two  basic 
waxes.  Unfortunately,  those  who  could 
first  analyze  snow  conditions  accurately 
and  then  correctly  blend  the  proper  wax 
were  limited  to  a  very  few  wax  enthusi¬ 
asts.  And,  because  wax  plays  such  an 
essential  role  in  competitive  skiing,  these 
analysts  invariably  were  the  top  skiers. 

Since  the  general  skiing  public  could 

♦  ’'Klister"  is  the  Norwegian  word  for  sticky,  and 
this  describes  perfectly  this  type  of  ski  preparation. 
It  is  indispensable  on  typical  abrasive  spring  snow 
conditions,  and  the  beautiful  performance  it  lends 
to  the  skis  more  than  makes  up  for  its  messy  character. 
Today  a  solid  klisterwax  is  available  from  most 


Robert  Smith-Johannsen,  vet¬ 
eran  skier.  General  Electric  re¬ 
search  chemist  and  wax  manu¬ 
facturer,  writes  that  proper 
waxing  can  be  as  vital  as  a  new 
skiing  technique. 


not  be  easily  educated  to  analyze  and 
prescribe  wax  mixtures,  manufacturers 
made  a  number  of  intermediate  waxes  for 
intermediate  conditions,  which  made  the 
mixing  less  involved,  but  the  choice  of  the 
wax  more  difficult. 

Recently,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
expand  the  applieations  and  performance 
of  waxes  so  that  only  two  or  three  kinds 
ean  meet  all  conditions.  This  has  not  only 
made  wax  selection  easier,  but  it  has  also 
greatly  improved  the  chance  of  success. 

Like  so  many  things,  however,  this  is  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  Over-sim¬ 
plification  of  the  waxing  problem  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  dangerous  than  over- 
specialization.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  find  some 
reading  material  which  will  deprecate  the 
use  of  waxes  to  the  point  of  calling  them 
superfluous.  Nothing  could  be  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  skiing  as 
the  acceptance  of  such  an  attitude. 

The  prineipal  functions  of  waxes  are: 

1.  To  protect  the  skis,  and 

2.  To  make  them  perform  better. 

They  can  be  protected  to  a  large  degree 
by  plastic  bases  and  lacquers  but,  despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  no  base  material 
can  do  the  job  of  wax  under  all  conditions. 
The  expert  competitive  skier  always  uses 
wax.  The  average  skier  should  wax,  not 
only  to  get  more  speed,  but  to  make  his 
skis  run  more  easily  and  to  give  him 
greater  control  over  them. 

To  the  beginner,  waxes  are  even  more 
useful.  The  climbing  property  of  the  wax 
is  of  particular  value  since  it  makes  up 
for  the  inevitable  lack  of  technique  and 
prevents  a  lot  of  exasperating  slipping 
around. 

For  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  of 
your  favorite  sport  this  winter,  be  sure 
you  equip  yourself  with  a  kit  of  waxes. 
You  may  have  gotten  by  before  on  a  plas¬ 
tic  base  or  lacquer,  but,  if  you’ll  remember 
that  all  the  experts  use  wax  and  if  you’ll 
try  the  right  wax  yourself  two  or  three 
times,  you’ll  soon  be  convinced  that  waxes 
are  as  important  to  skiing  as  tackle  is  to 
fishing.  They  can  be  as  important  to  you 
as  a  new  technique  —  so  don’t  overlook 
the  advantages  of  having  the  right  wax. 

manufacturers,  but  it  has  not  the  special  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  the  liquid  variety.  One  manufacturer, 
however,  has  recently  developed  a  solid  wax  with  all 
the  attributes  of  "Klister"  and  it  is  now  available 
in  most  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  This  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  making  uaxing  easy  and  pleasant. 
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VIRGINIA  HORNE 


VIRGINIA  CHAMBERLIN 


A  cure  for  ski  fever —  Prospector  Lodge,  only  two  blocks  from  the  Aspen  lift. 


weather  delayed  the  laying  of  the  chimney  in  glue  and  sawdust  in  our  efforts  to  stick 

for  our  huge  fireplace.  We  had  our  six-  round  pegs  in  round  holes  in  our  random- 

foot  logs  gathered  long  before  the  smoke  board  Qooring.  We  both  acquired  serious 

could  find  its  way  up  the  flue,  instead  of  cases  of  apnea  (shortness  of  breath  to  you) 

from  blowing  the  sawdust  out  of  these 

^ _ _  cavities,  until  we  discovered  that  an  old 

Electrolux  could  do  the  job  more  effi- 

back  to  Chicago’s  Merchandise  Mart  to 

hopes  and  fresh  enthusiasm  we  entered  the 
portals  of  this  colossal  institution  on  our 
first  day.  But  when  we  met  our  decorator 


Xhe  way  to  cure  ski  fever  is  to  build  a 
ski  lodge  in  Aspen,  Colorado.  Back  in 
1948,  this  fever  attacked  us.  Until  that 
time,  we  were  just  a  couple  of  staid  school¬ 
teachers,  earning  our  living  by  training 
the  younger  generation  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  that 
section,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  preci¬ 
pice  was  a  bunker  on  one  of  the  local  golf- 
courses.  After  having  descended  (on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  anatomy)  some  of  Aspen’s 
famous  ski  runs,  a  bunker  seemed  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  ant-hill.  So  we  resigned  from 
our  life  of  security,  bought  lots  in  Aspen 


The  owners  at  the  dining  end  of  lounge. 


out  into  the  room.  Next,  we  had  a  minor 
catastrophe  in  that  “The  Monster’’  — 
our  commercial  boiler,  about  which  we 
knew  little  —  burned  through  its  base  of 
cement,  which  was  not  poured  to  the 
proper  depth.  This  little  matter  had 
slipped  by  the  eagle  eyes  of  only  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  heating  engineer  and  the  con¬ 
tractor.  Each  blamed  the  other  —  at  our 
expense,  of  course  —  and  so  it  went. 

Don’t  you  love  a  pegged  floor.^  So  did 
we,  until  we  found  ourselves  enmeshed 


The  Prospector  bar  and  f  ’irginia  Horne. 


Useful  corner  of  Prospector  lounge, 


and,  with  blue-prints  and  floor-plans  in 
hand,  tackled  the  problem  of  the  lounge, 
two  strikingly  dissimilar  points  of  view 
reared  their  heads  at  once. 

We  wanted  Navajo  rugs,  knotty  pine 
furniture  and  bright  ski  colors  of  reds  and 
greens.  “No!”  said  the  decorator.  “It’s  all 
too  busy!  You  should  have  lush  leather 
sofas  and  subdued  browns,  greens,  yel¬ 
lows  and  chartreuse.”  You  see,  the  decora¬ 
tor  had  never  had  ski  fever.  He  did  not 
{Continued  on  Page  26) 


and  startl'd  to  cure  our  attack  of  fever. 

Blandings’,  our 
under 

knew  little  about  building,  but  technical 
—  studdings,  valleys  and  plumber’s 
I'lbows  —  soon  became  a  part  our  vo- 
cahulary.  Our  great  concern  was  to  get  the 
lodge  completed  between  September  of 
'48  and  the  coming  ski  season.  Where 
building  is  concerned,  the  ways  of  men 
are  slow,  and  we  encountered  the  usual 

calamities.  Early  snows  and  freezing  Owner,  dog,  and  a  Prospector  bedroom. 
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Second  of  a^series  of  photographs,  taken  exclusively  for 
Ski  Magazine  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  which  Fred  Iselin, 
author  of  Invitation  to  Skiing,  demonstrates  the  proper  ways 
to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  technique. 


1.  Racing  toward  a  hump,  the  skier  is 
in  a  low  crouch  position;  but  .  .  . 


2.  before  reaching  hump,  he  assumes  high  position 


3*  plants  poles  to  absorb  shock,  starts  to  crouch  .  .  . 


4.  arul  crouches  further  as  skis  pass  edge  of  hump  .  .  . 
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Q  kating  steps  are  used  whenever 
the  skier  wants  to  cross  terrain 
that  is  almost  flat.  By  using  these 
steps  the  skier  can  prolong  his 
momentum  if  the  grade  is  upward 
and  increase  his  speed  if  the  grade 
is  downward.  The  steps  are  made 
exactly  as  if  the  skier  were  wearing 
skates,  hut  the  legs  are  kept  wider 
apart  and  the  weight  farther  for¬ 
ward.  The  skier  pushes  off  with 
one  ski,  glides  along  on  the  other, 
crouches  over  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  stroke  pushes  off  again  and 
glides  on  the  other  ski.  The  legs 
produce  the  drive,  but  some  addi¬ 
tional  impetus  may  be  gained  by 
pushing  with  the  poles  at  the 
moment  of  shifting  the  weight 
from  one  ski  to  the  other. 


6.  terrain  is  smooth,  remains  crouched  on  far  side. 


5.  passes  top  of  hump  in  deep  crouch,  and  because 
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Ski  Metropolis 

The  Eastern  Slopes  offer  the  skier  every 
type  of  accommodation  and  downhill  thrill. 


Bv  FRANCIS  MANCHESTER 


Mount  Washington  forms  a  background  for  Hannes  Schneider’s  daughter,  Herta 
Schneider,  here  riding  the  Skimobile  at  Sorth  Conway’s  Cranmore  Mountain. 


At  the  risk  of  making  a  garbioti  mess 
-  out  of  our  demoeratic  heritage,  I  am 
going  to  state  that  in  New  Hampshire’s 
Presidential  Range,  Mount  Washington  is 
king;  and  (to  further  obfusc-ate  matters 
by  mixing  in  a  little  anatomy)  Mount 
Washington  is  also  the  backbone  of  tin* 
Kastern  Slopes  Region.  But  just  a  minute: 
there  are  a  few  facts  you’ll  want  to  know 
Ix'fore  we  travel  on. 

Mount  W  ashington  has  drawn  man’s 
attention  to  the  region  ever  since  Ver- 
razano  sailed  up  the  New  Ktigland  coast 
in  the  1500’s  and  saw  the  northern  moun¬ 
tains  white  and  shining  in  the  distance. 
But  it  wasn’t  until  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  the  region  Ix'gan  to  produce  its 
principal  pnnluct  —  pleasant  vacations. 
Members  of  the  Harvard  faculty  were  the 
lirst  to  use  the  country  as  a  place  to  spend 
the  summer,  and  later  came  the  poets  — 
Whittier,  for  instance  —  and  the  artists; 
lhes«'  iKH'ame  the  lirst  publicity  agents  of 
the  region,  ft)r  their  pot'ins  and  their  pic¬ 
tures  caught  the  public  fancy  and  the  rush 
was  on. 

But  for  a  long  time  the  region  catered 
to  summer  visitors  only.  Rus.sells,  which 
op<*ned  in  Kearsarge  in  1863,  claims  to  be 
the  first  Inn  in  the  region  where  the  cus¬ 
tomers  indulged  in  winter  sports.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
visited  .\rden  Cottage,  now  a  part  of 


Whitney  bought  the  Moody  Farm,  in¬ 
stalled  a  rope  tow,  and  WWtney’s  Hill 
liecame  the  most  popular  ski  spot  in  the 
region. 

In  the  late  30’s  things  began  to  hum  — 
from  Pinkham  Notch  to  Jackson,  from 
Intervale  to  Kearsarge  and  on  down 
through  the  Conways.  In  Jackson,  Carroll 
Reed  opened  the  Eastern  Slope  Ski  School 
as  a  branch  of  Harmes  Schneider’s  Ski 
School  in  St.  .\nton,  and  brought  Hannes’ 
top  instructor,  Benno  Rybizka,  from 
Austria  as  ski  master.  Not  long  after  this 
the  late  Harvey  D.  Gibson  tcxik  over  the 
Randall  House,  bought  out  Reed’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Eastern  Slope  Ski  School,  and 
brought  Hannes  Schneider  from  Austria 
to  run  it.  George  Morton  was  persuaded 
to  invent  and  install  the  unique  Skimo¬ 
bile,  a  huge  slopt'  was  cleared,  and  Cran- 
niore  Mountain  was  born. 

Other  slopes  and  lifts  and  inns,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  crowds,  followed  in  profu¬ 
sion.  Even  during  the  war,  when  gasoline 
was  rationed,  the  area  more  than  held  its 
own,  for  skiers  continuer!  to  pour  in  on  ski 
trains.  Fortunately  there  was  —  and  is  — 
plenty  of  snow'.  The  region  is  in  the  snow- 
Ix'lt  of  New'  Flngland  and  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  New  Hampshire. 

{Continued  on  page  27) 


Wentworth  Hall  in  Jackson,  in  1882  and 
1883.  Thereafter  winter  visitors  to  the 
region  steadily  increasr'd  —  school  groups 
to  Bussells  and  to  Bellevue  in  Intervale, 
college  groups  tr)  the  M<KKly  Farm. 

Then  came  skiing  —  and  in  the  early 
I930’s  the  snow  train.  Bill  and  Betty 

Riding  high  on  Thorn  Mountain  lift. 


u  « 

1  ' 

You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  use  the  Black  Mountain  T~bar  at  Jackson. 
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to  the  mountains  in  1907  by  some  fearless 
Florentine  noblemen.  Pietro  Petrucci,  who 
copied  the  Norwegian  models  in  pine 
wood,  was  the  first  native  to  embrace 
the  new  sport  which  soon  found  other 
enthusiasts  in  the  little  lumber  town.  The 
first  experiments  were,  of  course,  some¬ 
what  puzzling.  The  Italians  had  heard 
that  the  Norwegians  managed  to  make 
big  jumps  with  the  long  boards.  So,  when 
the  snow  started  to  cover  the  slopes  and 
buildings,  they  simply  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Hotel  Regina  and  jumped  off  the 
roof.  Somehow,  the  results  were  not  quite 
what  they  had  expected. 

But  an  Abetonese  never  gives  up.  In 
the  months  and  years  to  come,  the  sports¬ 
men  of  Abetone  gradually  combined  what 
they  had  heard  about  skiing  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  what  they  could 
find  out  by  their  own  experience,  and 
evolved  a  technique  that  allowed  them 
to  weave  their  way  through  the  forest 


.N  American  skiing  circles 


be  held,  even  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  turn  out  with  skis  and  shovels  to 
help  prepare  and  pack  the  course.  If  the 
team  has  to  attend  a  big  race  far  away, 
everybody  sacrifices  and  contributes  to 
help  them  along.  And  the  team  members, 
in  turn,  try  to  reciprocate.  Untiringly 
they  train,  whip  through  their  forest 
slaloms,  take  the  bumps  and  the  soggy 
snow.  Hard  and  tough  from  their  sparse 
mountain  life,  they  avoid  excess  and 
overindulgence.  Their  unequalled  fighting 
spirit  and  perseverance  have  become  pro¬ 
verbial. 

(CktrUinued  on  page  28) 


even  among 
some  racers  as  well  as  among  those  who 
organize  races  —  there  seems  to  exist  a 
notion  that  champions  can  be  made  only 
by  providing  promising  young  skiers  with 
ideal  conditions.  Unless  they  are  put 
where  the  longest,  widest,  best  slopes  end 
right  in  their  backyard,  where  they  can 
practically  roll  out  of  bed  to  the  terminal 
of  a  super-chairlift,  their  chances  in  mod¬ 
ern  competition  are  almost  hopeless  —  or 
so  the  thinking  seems  to  go. 

But  is  that  the  answer.®  True,  every 
racer  needs  occasional  high-speed  train¬ 
ing  on  long,  open  slopes.  But  to  think 
that  a  steady  diet  of  sl^ng  among  all  the 
facilities  furnished  by  a  luxury  resort 
will  automatically  turn  a  promising  young 
racer  into  a  champion  is  a  grave  mistake. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  making  it  tough 
for  them  that  you  make  tough  skiers. 
The  best  proof  of  that  I  saw  this  year,  in 
a  place  where  ski  champions  grow  whole¬ 


sale;  a  town  that  isn’t  even  in  the  Alps,  with  surprising  agility  and  grace, 
a  town  that  hardly  anyone  in  America 
had  ever  heard  of  till  it  came  into  the 
limelight  this  spring,  the  little  Italian 
town  of  Abetone. 

Abetone,  in  Italian,  means  “Big  Pine" 
or  “Big  Fir-tree.”  The  giant  fir  still 
stands  which  gave  the  town  its  name 
back  in  1778,  when  the  first  road  was 
laboriously  pushed  through  the  narrow 
Apennine  pass,  only  fifty  miles  from 
Florence.  And  the  big  trees  which  cover 
the  surrounding  slopes  still  furnish  the 
livelihood  of  Abetone’s  lumberjacks  and 
woodchoppers. 

The  people  of  Abetone  are  friendly, 
simple,  frugal.  Most  of  the  men  work  in 
the  woods.  During  the  sununer  they  fell 
and  cut  the  mature  trees  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  marked  by 
the  forester.  Then,  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  first  snow  falls,  they  fasten 
the  logs  to  wooden  runners  and,  standing 
on  the  rimners,  they  guide  the  heavy 
and  dangerous  loads  down  the  mountain¬ 
sides  into  the  valley. 

The  snow  covers  the  mountains  around 
Abetone  fix)m  November  to  May.  It  is 
rarely  very  good  for  skiing  —  but  then, 
the  Apennines  are  not  the  Alps.  Yet, 
though  the  snow  may  not  be  ideal  and 
the  terrain  is  definitely  on  the  difficult 
side,  it  is  the  closest  ski  area  to  the  more 
southerly  regions  of  Italy,  Thus  Abetone 
has  become  quite  a  little  winter  resort. 

There  is  a  ski  school  and  a  chairlift  and 
sled-tow.  There  are  even  trails  cut  through 
the  forests,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
skiers  from  Florence  and  Bologna  who 
can’t  be  expected  to  slither  through  the 
trees  like  the  Abetonesi. 

By  now,  Abetone  has  quite  a  ski  tradi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  old  timers  still  remember 
the  first  pair  of  skis  seen  there;  they  were 
imported  from  Norway  and  brought  up 


Meet  Champion 
Zeno  Colo 

By 

DICK  DURRANCE 


Colo  jumpafor  Dick  Durrance  (right)  and  Bill  Brown  at  Cortina  d'Ampezzo. 
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Dream  House 


Union  Pacific’s 


•  JANUARY  7-13,  14-20, 
21-27,  28-FEB.  3 

•  MARCH  4-10,  11-17,  18-24, 
25-31,  APRIL  1-7 


One  of  skiing’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  features:  7  glorious 
days  (6  nights)  at  Sun 
Valley.,  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  in  skiers 
chalets ...  all  meals . . .  six 
days  of  ski  lessons  . . .  un¬ 
limited  use  of  ski  lifts  and 
ice-skating  rinks,  plus 
swimming,  dancing  and 
evening  entertainment- 
all  for  just— 


Novice  or  expert,  you’ll  go 
home  a  better  skier  after 
direction  from  internationally 
known  Sun  Valley  Ski  School 
instructors. 


FOR  RESERVATIOMS 


and  information,  write  or  wire  W.  P. 
Rogers,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
or  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Room  1497, 
Omaha  2,  Nebr.,  or  see  your  local 
travel  agent. 


(Coniinued  from  Page  17) 

know  that  those  so  afflicted  would  park 
their  cumbersome  boots  on  those  leather 
sofas  despite  protruding  nails,  plates  and 
buckles,  .\fter  a  battle,  we  won  our  point, 
and  went  on  to  the  guest  rooms.  Here  the 
decorator  got  his  way,  and  the  result  was 
attractive,  functional  rooms  with  rest- 
inducing  colors. 

Item  after  item  was  scratched  from  our 
endless  list  of  furnishings,  ^^'e  have  only 
one  and  a  half  dozen  too  many  down- 
fdled  pillows  taking  up  precious  storage 
space.  Again,  our  advisors  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  that,  after  a  day  on  the  slopes,  a 
guest  doesn’t  even  need  a  bed,  let  alone 
two  pillows  under  his  weary  head ;  he  can 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  great  comfort. 

On  to  the  dish  department.  Hotel- 
weight  china  is  uninspiring,  at  best.  Our 
only  choice  in  available  ware  was  some 
horrid,  washed-out,  would-be  Spode. 
\'isualize  a  skier’s  breakfast  egg  on  one  of 
those  plates!  The  one  cheering  thought 
was  that  the  unattractive  stuff  was  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive. 

About  this  time  we  needed  a  recess 
from  shopping,  so  back  to  Aspen.  To  our 
surprise,  the  lodge  had  taken  shape  and, 
as  is  the  way  with  empty  rooms,  it  seemed 
that  our  recent  furniture  acquisitions 
would  never  fit  in  the  prescribed  dimen¬ 
sions.  .Along  with  that  worry  came  the 
shocking  realization  that  a  name  had 
j  never  been  approved  for  our  ski  haven, 
j  “Snowed  Inn’’?  “Hodgepodge  Lodge’’? 
j  Nothing  appealed,  nothing  seemed  right 
i  for  both  a  winter  and  a  summer  name, 
j  Finally,  The  Prospector  Lodge  was 
christened  at  a  party  in  .Aspen,  which,  as 
a  town,  is  rich  in  mining  lore.  We  were 
prospecting  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 

I  the  name  was  appropriate  to  any  season, 

'  and  thus  another  weight  was  lifted  from 
!  our  shoulders. 

Back  in  Chicago,  we  made  a  great  dis- 
I  covery,  in  a  display  of  barbecue  ware  — 

I  dishes  with  an  old  prospector  panning  for 
gold,  and  immediately  available.  The  fact 
that  they  were  four  times  as  expensive  as 
i  the  original  selection  meant  whittling  here 
and  there  on  a  lamp  or  a  picture.  But  it 
was  well  worth  the  effort,  for  now  our 
hearty  breakfasts  could  be  served  with 
style  and  color. 

The  grand  opening  of  the  lodge  oc¬ 
curred  just  a  month  later  than  antici- 
!  pated,  after  a  hectic  session  of  clean- 
1  ing,  waxing  and  other  such  chores,  follow- 
I  ing  the  exodus  of  hordes  of  workmen, 
j  With  the  lodge  opened  and  partially 
'  filled  with  guests,  we  found  there  was  no 
time  to  ski.  Learning  to  operate  a  lodge, 
with  its  complex  problems,  took  all  our 
time  and  energies.  There  the  tale  endsl 
We  found  a  permanent  cure  for  ski  fever. 
The  recovery  period  is  a  bit  expensive,  but 
is  rich  in  the  compensation  of  meeting 
those  still-infected,  wonderful  guests  — 
the  skiers. 
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Ski  Metropolis 

{Continued  from  Page  21) 

The  Eastern  Slopes  Region  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  slow  and  natural 
growth.  Many  ski  areas  have  been  built 
miles  away  from  facilities  of  any  kind; 
but  the  Eastern  Slope  had  no  such  prob¬ 
lem.  Churches  and  a  hospital,  fme  hotels 
and  modest  hostels,  drug  stores  and  shop¬ 
ping  centers  —  all  have  grown  up  with 
the  region;  none  had  to  be  added  as  an 
afterthought.  Accustomed  to  summer 
visitors,  the  local  people  welcome  skiers 
and  want  them  to  feel  at  home  —  even 
though  they  may  be  slightly  crazy. 

Two  years  ago,  two  major  ski  areas  were 
opened  in  Jackson:  Thom  Mountain 
Chair  Lift  and  Black  Mounteiin  Constam 
T-bar.  But  these  large  additions  to  the 
Eastern  Slope  were  running  at  capacity 
last  year  right  along  with  the  older  devel¬ 
opments  at  Cranmore,  Intervale,  Spruce 
Mountain,  Bald  Hill,  and  Pinkham 
Notch.  People  from  all  over  New  England 
love  the  area,  and  no  amount  of  expansion 
seems  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  them. 

The  average  skier’s  interest  in  an  area 
is  only  partially  devoted  to  the  tows 
available  and  the  slopes  skiable.  At  least 
one  quarter  of  his  time  and  interest  is  con¬ 
cern^  with  what  he  can  do  at  night  — 
and  on  the  Eastern  Slopes  he  can  do 
plenty:  He  can  wine  and  dine  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Inn,  The  Slalom,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Inn,  Iron  Mountain  House,  and 
many  others;  he  can  dance  at  the  Village 
Bam. 

And  the  final  unique  feature  of  the  re¬ 
gion  is  the  abundjince  offline  ski  shops, 
c(iual  if  not  superior  to  the  big  city 
specialty  or  department  stores.  Top  skiers 
buy  their  clothes  and  equipment  in  these 
shops  because  the  quality,  style,  and  de¬ 
sign  are  among  the  best  obtainable  — 
and  prices  are  among  the  lowest  any¬ 
where. 

Hannes  Schneider,  who  has  seen  most 
of  the  ski  areas  in  Europe  and  America, 
tells  us,  “The  Eastern  Slope  Region  is  one 
of  the  best  developed  ski  areas  in  the 
East  now,  and  more  ski  facilities  will  be 
available  here  every  year.”  What  higher 
praise  could  we  desire.^ 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS 

Now’s  the  season  when  the  bear 
Slumbers  in  his  wintry  lair. 

Skiers,  wotting  nothing  of  him, 

Sweep  across  the  slope  above  him. 

\\  ickcd  skiers,  when  they  die. 

Are  relxirn  as  bears,  to  lie 
All  winter,  comatose,  below 
Solid  base  and  powder  snow. 

But  a  virtuous  bear  may  hope 
To  attain  the  heavenly  slope. 

Strap  on  skis  and  greet  with  wonder 
Snow  not  over  him  but  under. 

BILL  BREYFOGLE 


British  Columbia 

{Continued  from  Page  14) 
posed  to  a  lot  of  sun.  The  six  jumps,  from 
a  10-foot  begitmer’s  hill  to  a  250-foot  bone 
crusher,  are  the  town’s  main  claim  to 
fame.  Bill  and  Bert  Irwin,  members  of 
the  Canadian  Olympic  team,  live  in 
Princeton;  and  Pop  Irwin,  their  father, 
by  fixing  the  skis  of  the  local  kids  with  tin 
from  Amber  Tobacco  cans  gave  a  name 
to  the  local  ski  club  —  the  Amber  Ski 
Club. 

Revelstoke,  scene  of  last  season’s 
Tournament  of  Champions,  is  another 
B.C.  town  famous  for  its  jumping  hill  — 
the  Nels  Nelson  hill,  named  after  one  of 
Revclstoke’s  most  famous  ski  figures. 


But  there  are  also  excellent  slalom  and 
downhill  runs  less  than  fifteen  minute’s 
walk  from  the  post  office. 

For  those  who  like  to  work  for  their 
skiing.  Garibaldi  Park  is  the  place.  No 
tows,  lifts  or  jumps  mar  the  spectacular 
Alpine  scenery,  and  snowfalls  average 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  Diamond  Head 
Chalet,  run  by  Emil,  Joan,  and  Ottar 
Brand  void,  has  a  third  story  entrance 
which  becomes  the  only  entrance  as  soon 
as  winter  is  well  under  way.  Skiers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  mountain  climbers  and  just 
plain  citizens  enjoy  Garibaldi  as  it  is,  but 
some  day  it  will  be  the  scene  of  really  big 
developments.  When  that  time  comes, 
Ciaribaldi  will  be  the  finest  area  for  skiing 
on  C.Lnada’s  west  coast. 


•%. 


Mont  Tremblant  Lodge 

Two  chair  lifts,  an  Alpine  T-bar  lift  and  two  rope 
tows  connect  newly  developed  north  and 
south  sides  of  exciting  Mont  Tremblant. 

No  other  resort  in  the  east  offers  over  three  miles  of 
uphill  transportation,  so  many  lifts  and  such 
reliable  skiing  conditions. 

The  Flying  Mile,  Ryan’s  Run,  Kandahar  and 
other  trails  thrill  intermediate  and  expert  skiers. 

Sissy  Schuss  delights  beginners.  Famous  Ski  School, 
under  Benno  Rybizka. 

Comfortable  lounges,  open  fireplaces,  game  rooms, 
three  bars.  Dancing  nightly.  Excellent  cuisine.  Cottages, 
Chalets  and  Inn.  Accommodations  to  fit  your  purse. 
Early  reservations  suggested. 

ALL-DAY  SKI  LIFT  TICKETS  $4.50, 

unlimited  rides  on  all  5  lifts. 

Single  lift  rides  $.50 
Rope  Tows,  2  tickets  $.25 


Mont  Tremblant 

LODGE 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 

JOHN  H.  SINGLETON,  General  Manager 
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Where  Skiers  Are  Made 


{Continued  from  page  23) 


« 


Fighting  spirit  and  perseverance  — 
those  have  Ix^come  the  marks  of  tiie 
Ahetone  skier.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  skinny  and  very  small  boy  among  the 
young  Ahetone  Ski  Club  hopefuls.  Very 
early  he  develops  a  fluid  and  graceful 
style;  everyone  admits  that  much,  but, 
alas,  he  seems  overly  cautious,  even 
scared.  Still,  as  he  grows  up  he  eventually 
makes  the  team  and  goes  along  to  the 
big  races.  He  still  is  cautious  and  slow, 
but  he  certainly  is  steady;  never  fouls  up 
completely,  but  alw'ays  comes  in  some¬ 
where  between  40th  and  50th  in  the 
fields  of  100  or  more  competitors.  But  it 
is  clear  that  he  is  watching  and  learning. 
During  the  war,  Colo  is  interned  at 
Miirren,  in  Switzerland.  Here  he  is  able 
to  train,  practise  and  perfect  the  style 
that  will  bring  him  to  the  top  after  the 
war.  He  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
Swiss  aces,  who  nicknamed  him  “Blitz”. 

After  a  while,  he  always  comes  in  in 
the  30’s,  then  the  20’s,  the  lO’s,  and 
finally  his  name  is  regularly  to  be  found 
among  the  first  ten  in  every  big  race. 
That’s  when  Zeno  Colo  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Italy’s  national  team.  Still,  he  is 
known  more  for  steadiness  than  for  flash 
and  speed.  Leo  Gasperl,  the  Austrian 
coach  of  the  Italian  team,  once  calls  him 
(appa  buchi,  “the  lid  for  the  hole,”  the 


ever-useful  stopgap  or  substitute  on  a 
team  which  he  can’t  quite  make  as  a  star 
in  his  own  right.  Next  day,  Colo  counters 
by  forerunning  the  big  Cortina  w  orld  cham¬ 
pionship  race  writhin  one-fifth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  of  winning  time.  After  that,  his  name 
is  more  and  more  often  among  the  first 
or  in  first  place.  In  the  1948  Olympics,  a 
memorable  spill  wrecks  his  chances.  He 
comes  back  to  win  the  following  season’s 
Kandahar,  but  when  he  arrives  in  Aspen 
for  the  1950  FIS  World  Championships, 
he  is  still  preceded  by  a  St.  Moritz-built 
and  newspaper-fostered  reputation  as  a 
“wild  man.”  He  proves  to  be  just  the 
opposite:  a  steady,  determined,  intelligent 
skier.  He  wins  the  World  Championships 
in  Giant  Slalom  and  Downhill,  misses  the 
Slalom  by  only  a  fraction  of  a  second;  a 
week  later  sw'eeps  the  North  American 
Championships  at  Banff  against  another 
impressive  international  field.  It  is  an 
incredible  performance  which  stamps  him, 
for  the  moment,  as  the  best  skier  in  the 
world. 

Another  Colo  record:  on  the  Matter¬ 
horn  glaciers  above  Breuil,  without  the 
lead-weighted  skis,  streamlined  suits  and 
other  trappings  of  the  St.  Moritz  Flying 
Kilometer,  with  just  his  regular  skis  and 
equipment,  he  reaches  an  electrically- 
measured  speed  of  159.291  kilometers  — 


almost  exactly  100  miles  per  hour.  Zeno 
Colo:  once  the  kid  who  was  scared  to  go 
fast  —  now'  the  fastest  skier  of  all  time. 
Fighting  spirit  and  perseverance. 

But  Zeno  Colo  is  not  a  unique  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  Abetone;  he  has  .simply  be¬ 
come  the  latest,  the  best-known  among 
the  small  town’s  great  skiers.  There  are  so 
many  others:  Gino  Seghi,  coach  of  the 
Italian  Team;  Franco  Sisi,  one  of  Italy’s 
best ;  Olinto  Petrucci,  Italian  slalom  cham¬ 
pion;  Averardo  Chierroni,  Italian  cross¬ 
country  champion;  Sandro  Sabattini, 
former  Italian  slalom  champion  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Aspen;  Zanni  Bolando,  a  leading 
international  racer  despite  the  loss  of  one 
eye  in  childhood.  And  finally,  there  are 
Abetone’s  two  other  world-chanjpionship 
representatives:  Vittorio  Chierroni  and 
Celina  Seghi.  In  fact,  the  record  of  the 
.\betone  Ski  Club  may  well  be  unequalled : 
its  members  have  captured  a  total  of 
more  than  40  Italian  national  title.s;  four 
world  championships;  several  Kandahar 
titles;  three  North  American  Champion¬ 
ship  titles,  and  the  absolute  world  speed 
record. 

And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of 
the  town,  the  difficulty  of  the  terrain 
and  prevailing  snow,  the  fact  that  Alx'- 
tone  isn't  even  in  the  Alps. 

Dr  are  they  champions  because  of  it? 


ROYAL  DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


FLY  KLM 


TO  THE  GREAT  SKI  CENTERS 
OF  EUROPE 


SWITZERLAND 


it  ST.  MORITZ 
it  DAVOS 
it  AROSA 


AUSTRIA 


it  ST.  ANTON 
it  KITZBUEHEL 
it  OBERGURCL 


zvrjiissM 


FRANCE 


it  MEGEVE 
■it  CHAMONIX 
it  VALDISERE 


ITALY 


it  CORTINA 

D'AMREZZO 
it  SESTRIERS 
it  CERVINIA 


new  high  in 


“looking  achieve 
pleasure! 


nrit  erganizad  Ski  Group  loovoi  with 
John  Jay  Fobruary  10>  1951.  Two 
wooki  olUinduiivo  cost  $759.00— 
SwMxorlond  and  Auitria.  Writo  for 
foldor. 


LOW  “THRIFT  SEASON”  ROUND  TRIP  RATES  NOW  IN  EFFECT 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  572  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York_  19,  N.  Y.  Other  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Detroit, 
Miami,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 


WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE  •  EftablnJicd  1919 


The  Famous  Royal  Route 
overnight  from  New  York 

Alone,  or  with  a  congenial  KLM  Ski 
group,  holiday  fun  starts  the  moment 
you  board  your  Royal  Route  Con¬ 
stellation!  KLM  is  known  as  the 
“Skier’s  Airline,”  because  it  has 
featured  trips  to  the  favorite  ski 
resorts  of  Europe  for  many  years.  At 
these  world  renowned  winter  play¬ 
grounds  both  “doing”  .  .  .  skiing, 
skating,  bobsledding  .  .  .  and  just 
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Fred  C.  Bellmar 

New  NSA  President 


The  election  of  Fred  C.  Bellmar  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Ski  Associ¬ 
ation  (NSA)  was  a  natural,  for  he  has  ac¬ 
tively  worked  for  the  good  of  the  sport  of 
skiing  for  many  years. 

Fred  started  his  career  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  skiers  in  the  early  days  of  ski¬ 
ing  in  Colorado.  He  helped  to  organize, 
finance,  and  build  the  hrst  skiing  area  in 
Colorado  at  Berthoud  Pass,  and  later  did 
the  same  for  the  area  now  known  as  Win¬ 
ter  Park  at  the  western  terminal  of  the 
Moffat  Tunnel.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  executive  cx)mmit- 
tee  of  the  Winter  Park  Bfjard  of  Man¬ 
agers. 

In  1939,  when  the  Western  Amateur  Ski 
Association  broke  up  into  the  Northern, 


Fred  Bellmar,  tireless  ski-organizer. 


S)uthern,  and  Intermountain  divisions, 
Fred  became  recording-secretary  for  the 
S)uthern  division,  and  later  represented 
the  new  division  at  the  National  conven¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis.  At  that  time  he  sue- 


MR.  SKIER  .  .  . 


Mrs.,  Miss  and  Master 
Skier,  too,  Toylor's 
can  be  relied  upon 
to  outfit  you  with  only 
the  best  in  ski  equip¬ 
ment. 

Smd  for  Ovr  Snappy 
NawSkiFoUar 


cfUbclaii^ 

22  E.  42d  Street,  New  York  17 
MU  2-4800 


ceeded  in  getting  the  Southern  Rocky 
Mountain  Ski  .\s.s(x‘iation  recognized  as 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  NS.\,  and  he 
alstt  succtsHled  in  persuading  the  NS,\  to 
hold  the  1941  Downhill  and  Slalom  Na¬ 
tional  Championships  at  Aspen,  Colorado. 

Continuing  active  in  the  Southern  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Ski  Association,  he 
organized  ski  patrols,  helped  select  men 
for  the  10th  Mountain  Division  during 
the  war,  and  was  always  ready  to  help 
with  any  dull  and  cold  but  necessary  job 
at  races.  In  recognition  of  his  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  skiing,  Fred  has  served 
on  virtually  every  committee  formed  to 
further  the  sport  of  skiing  in  Colorado 
and  in  the  southern  Rcjcky  Mountains. 
Since  1948  he  has  been  a  vice-president  of 


the  NSA,  and  his  present  high  office  dates 
from  the  national  convention  at  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  in  the  spring  of  19.30. 

In  addition  to  all  thest'  otiicial  activi- 
tu>s,  Fred  finds  time  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
downhill  skier  himself,  and  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  University  of  Denver  foot¬ 
ball  team,  to  raise  a  family  —  two  sons, 
Fred,  Jr.  and  Ricky  —  and  to  perform 
his  important  executive  duties  for  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado, 
with  which  company  he  has  been  for  years. 

With  his  tremendous  energy  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability  Fred  Bellmar  is  certain  to  make 
a  fine  president  for  the  NSA  through¬ 
out  the  coming  season.  Joining  the  several 
divisions  of  the  NSA,  Ski  Magazine 
salutes  the  new  president! 


NEW  YORK 
STATE 

Here’s  the  new,  free  1951  edition 
of  "Ski  New  Y ork !’’  This  big,  help¬ 
ful  guide  book  tells  you  all  you 
want  to  know  about  New  York 
State’s  68  great  ski  centers.  56  il¬ 
lustrated  pages  packed  with  valu¬ 
able  ski  data  and  accurate  maps 
— a  "must”  for  all  Eastern  skiers. 


/.  Detail  map 
of  each  center— 
shows  roads  to 
trails  and  tows. 

2.  Lists  all  ski 
tows . . .  giving 
type,  location 
and  rates. 

3,  Length,  width 
and  vertical  drop 
of  ail  trails 
and  slopes. 

Map  of  entire 
state  showing 
locations  of  all 
ski  areas. 

S.  Gives  sources 
of  information  on 
resorts,  hotels, 
inns  and  lodges. 

New  York  State  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Room  105, 112  State  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  New  York  State  SKI  GUIDE 


Name^ 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Address. 


I  City. 


.State. 
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top  quality  • 

is  what  makes  LIMEX  the  best-selling 
skis  in  the  home  of  skiing,  Scandinavia. 
Designed  and  used  by  champions, 
LIMEX  skis  won  three  Gold  Medals  in 
each  of  the  last  Olympic  and  F.I.S. 
games.  The  exclusive  LIMEX  zig-zag 
construction  insures  a  camber  which 
never  changes,  and  gives  unsurpassed 
strength.  Swiss  plastic  fop  protection 
and  Lettner  Rapid  Steel  edges  help 
preserve  the  skis  for  use  winter  after 
winter.  And  the  price  is  low  —  from 
$29.50  to  $39.50.  Ask  your  sports 
dealer  for  LIMEX  skis  I 

OPorath  &  Magneheim  Inc. 

SS  ub«<r  Si.,  New  Teik  S.  N.  Y. 

ARNE  COMPANY 

948  Market  St.,  Sen  Frandseo,  Cal. 

monufoetur€<l  by 
AB  TOBO  BRUK 
Tobo,  Sweden 


ably  clear  that  certain  trails  and  slopes  are 
set  apart  for  timid  souls.  That  would  be 
all  right  if  enough  people  had  a  sense  of 
humor  and  would  laugh  at  the  joke  on 
themselves.  But  the  vast  majority  —  and 
that  means  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
skiers,  who  are  novices  —  are  not  amused. 
They  are  insulted,  and  they  feel  that  the 
operator  regards  them  with  scorn  and 
condescension.  It’s  poor  psychology. 

How  much  more  sensible  and  con¬ 
siderate  is  the  policy  of  Janet  Mead, 
whose  three  principal  descents  on  Little 
Pico  are  known  only  as  A,  B,  and  C, 
being,  in  the  order  named,  for  expert, 
intermediate  and  novice-intermediate 
skiers.  Or  consider  the  example  given  by 
Walter  Schoenknccht,  whose  many  trails 
at  Mohawk  Mountain  bear  Indian  names. 
Boland  Palmedo  has  given  the  principal 
trails  at  Mad  Biver  Glen  such  pleasing 
and  appropriate  names  as  Porcupine, 
Catamount,  Fall-Line,  and  Grand  Canyon. 

Begardless  of  nomenclature,  skiers  who 
belong  on  the  less  dangerous  slopes  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them 
when  arriving  at  a  ski  resort.  They  are 
more  intelligent  than  some  operators  seem 
to  imagine. 

It  is  not  only  the  novices  who  are 
aspersed  by  “Milquetoast”  names.  I  have 
in  mind  a  successful  New  York  surgeon, 
whose  form  and  speed  on  skis,  gainetl 
during  winter  vacations  at  Davos,  have 
long  been  the  despair  and  envy  of  his 


SOME  years  ago,  in  Ski  Illustrated,  I  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  that  giving  ski  trails 
and  slopes  such  “horror”  names  as  Suicide 
Six,  Madmans  Spin,  John  Doe's  Misery, 
and  Slaughterhouse  Slalom  (and  I  didn’t 
make  up  these  and  the  thirteen  similar 
names  quoted  in  my  article)  must  have 
given  many  non-skiers  the  impression 
that  skiing  was  too  dangerous  a  sport  for 
them  to  consider. 

A  further  sifting  of  ski  semantics  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the 
easier  slopes  and  trails  names  that  cause 
novice  skiers  to  shun  them  at  times  and 
risk  life  and  limb  on  the  steeper  terrain 
where  unskilled  riders  have  no  business 
to  be. 

The  motivations  here  are  pride,  shame, 
amour  propre,  and  that  show-off  tendency 
inherent  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
of  us. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
shows  up  at  a  ski  resort.  In  liis  party 
there  is  a  girl  whom  he  wishes  to  impress. 
When  she  asks  him  where  he  is  going  to 
ski  today,  he  is  ashamed  to  tell  her  that 
he  thinks  he  should  stick  to  the  Sissy 
Schuss,  or  the  Tyro,  or  the  Nursery  Slope. 
So  he  breaks  both  ankles  on  a  trail  that  is 
beyond  his  ability.  Human  nature  and 
human  anatomy  are  both  frail. 

Ski  ground  operators  who  choose  such 
“Milquetoast”  names  for  novice  terrain 
undoubtedly  do  so  with  good  intentions. 
They  think  they  must  make  it  unmistak- 


Sk/ersf  Slci  Clubs!  Don’t  Miss 


featuring  ZENO  COLO  and 
DAGMAR  ROM 


NEWI  Official  film  of  FIS  World  Ski 
Championships  at  Aspen.  Narrated 
by  Lowell  Thomas.  16  mm.  in 
color,  with  music;  runs  1  hour,  20 
minutes.  Photographed  at  Aspen, 
in  Italy  and  Austria  by  greatest 
U.  S.  skier  and  photographer  — 
Dick  Durrance.  "Best  ski  movie 
I've  ever  seen."  —  Col.  N.  R. 
Ostgaard,  FIS  President. 

Sponsored  by  National  Sid  Association 
and  National  Sid  Patrol  System 

Bookings  on  pubhc  showing  basis: 
$60  minimum  guarantee;  40%  gross 
to  local  club  —  60%  gross  to  NSA- 
NSPS  and  producers.  Write  now: 

U.S.A.  SKI  HEADQUARTERS 

31S  Kittzedge  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado 


P|#|  on  the  summit 
wmkM  of  the  Rockies 

Pass,  Co/o. 


Xifc*  have  themi 

V  ^  ^  The  ANDERSON  A  THOMPSON 
I  and  lh«  HV AM  SAP-SKI 

SAFETY  SKI  BINDINGS 

COMPLITi  KITS  $8.95 

A  &  T  or  Hvam  release  bindings  complete  with  micro- 
matic  cable  assembly. 

ADAPTIR  KITS  $4.50 

To  convert  your  present  cable  bindings,  forward  lever, 
low  hitch  and  floor  plates  to  the  new  A  &  T  or  Hvam 
safety  release  model. 

ALBERG  STRAPS  (Optional)  $1.00 

May  be  used  in  conjunction  with  these  safety  bindings. 

spECirv  YOUR  choice:  Maker  and  Kit.  Send  check  or 
M.O.  —  no  C.O  D.’s.  Add  25i  for  postage, 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  MAIL  ORDER  CATALOGUE 


to  the  breath-taking  beauty 
— d  of  the  ermine-wrapped  Rockies. 

Enjoy  powder  snow,  November 
thru  May.  Stay  in  Colorado’s  new- 
..  est  and  finest  lodge,  right  at 
the  base  of  the  world’s  first 
two-passenger  chairlift. 
Excellent  food  and  accommodations. 
Competent  instructors. 


CalHiolt  t^eeJ  Sfi  Shefis 


Write  ter  free  descriptive  folder. 

S.  S.  HUNTINGTON,  BERTHOUO  PASS  LODGE,  INC. 
Idaho  Springs  1 3,  Colorado 


NORTH  CONWAY 


NFw  hampshirf: 
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friends.  But  since  spraining  an  ankle  and 
breaking  two  fingers  on  a  downhill  run 
in  the  Berkshires,  he  has  confined  his 
skiing  to  practice  slopes.  He  does  not 
wish  to  be  kept  from  his  operating  ap¬ 
pointments  for  several  weeks. 

Among  others  who  are  well  able  to  ride 
the  steeper  trails  but  prefer  to  take  things 
easy  on  the  safer,  lower  slopes  are  elderly 
men  and  women  who  have  skied  pro¬ 
ficiently  for  many  years.  Why  humiliate 
them,  along  with  the  snow-bunnies?  I 
The  ski  operators,  by  and  large,  are 
our  best  friends.  WTiere  and  how  could  we 
ski  without  them?  WTio  among  us  could  I 
bear  with  sportsmanship  and  equanimity  I 
the  staggering  losses  that  the  Eastern 
boys  have  taken  during  the  past  two 
heartbreaking  winters?  The  suggestions 
offered  in  this  discussion  to  the  ski  op¬ 
erators  are  put  forward  in  a  constructive 
spirit,  in  the  hope  that  the  few  who  have 
named  their  terrain  with  “horror”  or  j 
“Milquetoast”  designations  might  con-  ' 
sider  them. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  some  day  some 
sort  of  skiing  millennium  will  come  to 
pass  —  and  let’s  not  assume  that  this 
consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
is  too  far  off  —  a  bright  day  when  almost 
all  skiers  will  understand  that  adequate 
instruction,  skiing  under  control  at  all 
times,  the  use  of  safety  bindings  and  the 
regular  taking  of  ski-conditioning  exer¬ 
cises  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  safety  and 
real  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 

But  someone,  some  organization,  should 
—  in  fact,  must  —  educate  the  skiing  pub¬ 
lic  to  that  end.  The  National  Ski  Patrol 
System  is  the  logical  agency  for  the  job, 
but  it  can  never  do  it  without  our  sup- 
jxjrt.  It  cannot  even  survive  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  preventing  and  caring  for 
accidents  and  saving  lives,  let  alone  con¬ 
ducting  a  strong,  nation-wide  safety  cam¬ 
paign,  unless  you  and  I  provide  it  with 
the  sinews. 


VISIT  at  stowe 


Enjoy  the  world's  most 
magnificent  skiing— wide, 
breath-takingly  beautiful 
runs,  air-like  wine,  comfort¬ 
able  chair-lifts.  You’ll  find 
snow  conditions  excellent— 
as  late  as  June!— in  the 
higher  areas  of  the  Alps. 


Go  skating,  tobogganing, 

ski-joring!  Watch  thrilling 
horse  races  on  frozen  lakes! 
Enrich  your  snow  tan  relaxing 
on  mountaintop  balconies! 
You’ll  be  treated  like  royalty, 
yet  you  can  live  as  economi¬ 
cally  as  at  home. 


There's  never  an  end  to 

fun  in  Switzerland— from 
sleighing  parties  to  gala  eve¬ 
ning  get-togethers  in  pen¬ 
sions,  resort  hotels  or  your 
own  inexpensively-rented 
chalet.  Such  food!  Such 
wine!  Such  service!  Such 
fun  and  merriment  with  gay 
international  vacationists! 


For  information  and  free  booklets  write:  Dept.  B7233 

SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

and  Official  Agency:  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

475  Fifth  Av«.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  661  Market  St.,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 


BALLY  of  Switzerland  mokes  the  world’s  finest  ski  boots 


Special 

non-dip  rubber 
loles.  Double  groove 
for  coble  bindings. 


Hand-made  throughout,  with  the  exclusive  inner-lace 
brace.  Uppers  are  specially-tanned,  extra-rugged,  water¬ 
proofed  Calf;  fully  leather  lined. 

Foam  rubber  padding  in  tongue, 
ad  go  and  around  ankle. 

Toe  and  heel  plates,  also  brass  sole  protectors 
FEATURED  AT  LEADING  SPORT  C&fTERS 
For  names  of  shops  nearest  you,  write 


IN  BLACK  OR  BROWN 
for  Ladies  hr  Mm 

A-B  C-D 


BALLY,  INC. 


444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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THREE 

NEW  SENSATIONS 

......  hfi  WESTERIS^ . 


The  Canadian  Ski  School 

tty 

NAOMI  BRISTOL 


The  Ski-Boot  Bridle 


Cond^ination 

BOOT  TREE 

and 

CARRIER 

“  That  tucks  in 
a  pocket  ” 


EEPKCTKVE! 

niruABEE!  DEfJOnATMVE! 

It's  easy  to  operate.  Made  of  special  flexible 
cable  with  forged  link  take-up  and  cowhide 
handle.  Two  sizes,  4-7,  and  7-12 . S3.SO 


The  VORLAGE  Strap 

BETTER 

FORM! 

BETTER 
CONTROL! 

LESS 
STRAIN! 


IVES  direct  comfortable  down-pull  on  the  heel, 
7  (Does  not  pull  on  the  boot.)  Supports  the 
ankle.  Eliminates  strain  on  ankle  joint  and  instep. 
Made  extra  wide  and  extra  heavy  with  special  heel 
pad  for  comfort  and  confidence.  93.3S 


The  WAIL-RAK  for 

SKIS  and  POLES 

PROPER,  CONVENIENT  STOWAGE 


For  Lodge,  Den,  Playroom,  Hallway,  Closet, 
Attic,  Makes  skis  and  poles  decorative.  Keeps 
skis  in  perfect  form.  Requires  no  floor  space, 
completely  out  of  the  way  yet  very  convenient  for 
everyday  use.  Made  of  hand-finished  cedar  and 
copper.  For  one  pr.  skis . SI  •AS 


WESTERN  Specialty  MfJ.  Corp. 

B^IUrngkam.  WamMmntan 


WHEREVER  you  go  tu  ski  in  Canada, 
whether  it  be  the  Rockies,  the 
l•aun>ntians,  northern  Ontario  or  a  Mari¬ 
time  resort,  you  receive  the  same  type  of 
instruction,  by  profes-sionals  trained  in 
tile  same  hard  school.  The  method  they 
teach  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the  varied 
slopes  of  this  country. 

The  Canadian  Ski  Schtiol,  acknowl- 
ixlged  to  be  the  best  ski  instructor  train¬ 
ing  course  in  North  America,  sends  its 
({ualiiied  instructors  to  clubs  and  resorts 
across  the  country,  k  Canadian  skier,  or 
an  American  visitor,  olT  for  a  winter  va¬ 
cation,  can  struggle  with  the  snow  plow 
at  Mont  Tremblant  in  Quebec,  and  the 
next  year  swing  into  stem  Christies  on 
Mount  Norquay  in  Banff.  \\  ith  no  con¬ 
flicting  schools  to  bewilder  him,  he  can 
continue  the  same  training  at  different 
ski  centers  until  he  is  doing  smooth, 
parallel  turns. 

It  is  thanks  to  the  Canadian  .\inateur 
Ski  As.sociation,  parent  body  of  skiing  in 
Canada,  that  the  school  came  into  Ixnng. 
Back  in  1938,  W'ilf  Bernier  and  others  of 
the  CASA  executive  decided  to  try  a  test 
school  in  the  Laurentians,  in  order  to  get 
the  pros  there  to  agree  on  one  technique. 
If  sui-cessful,  it  was  planned  to  spread  the 
schools  across  Canada.  Heinz  von  Ahnan 
conducted  the  first  school  at  the  Alpine 
Inn. 

The  next  year  Louis  CiK-hand  st't  the 
movement  on  its  feet  with  his  sc'hcKil  at 
Chalet  Cochand.  For  the  next  four  years 
Herman  Gadner,  with  the  help  of  Hans 
F'aulkner,  held  annual  schcKils  in  different 
parts  of  the  Laurentians.  Gadner,  who 
was  kilUnl  in  a  snow  slidi*  in  the  Rockies 
in  1941,  is  credited  with  doing  more  for 
Canadian  .ski  instruction  than  any  one 
els«\  The  success  of  his  teaching  was 
proved  by  the  young  racers  he  trained. 


MOLITOR  S  K I  BOOTS 


DESIGNED  BY  A  CHAMP¬ 
ION.  MADE  FOR  YOU 


MOLITOR.  WENGEN.  Sw.tierlond  Mon 
ofocturer  hondmode  Ski  Boots,  Sop 
plier  to  FIS.  ond  Olympic  Teoms. 
Specialized  on  mode  to  meosofe  boots. 
Available  ot  top  Sport  Shops 


among  them  Bhona  and  Bhoda  Wurtele. 

After  the  war,  Louis  Cochand  re¬ 
turned  to  head  the  school  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  This  year  the  school  will  be 
held  in  December,  at  St.  Sauveur,  with 
Roger  Trottier  again  acting  as  chief  ex¬ 
aminer.  No  longer  are  its  chief  instructors 
Europt'an.  The  school,  and  its  teaching 
manual,  are  now  wholly  Canadian. 

After  the  war  the  Canadian  Ski  In¬ 
structors  .Alliance  had  been  organized  to 
standardize  technique  and  supervise  the 
operation  of  the  schools.  Between  the 
Canadian  Ski  Instructors  Alliance  and 
the  Canadian  Amateur  Ski  Association, 
the  idea  of  travelling  ski  schools  w'as  bom. 

In  this,  Ontario,  with  its  winter  promo¬ 
tion  branch  of  the  department  of  travel 
and  publicity,  took  the  lead.  Realizing 
that  good  ski  instruction  was  a  must  at 
winter  resorts,  the  government  subsidized 
the  schools  as  an  investment  in  the  tourist 
business.  Like  European  governments 
that  have  made  winter  holidays  one  of 
their  biggest  industries,  the  Ontario  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  first  major  governing 
biKly  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  subsidize 
ski  instruction. 

Under  the  direction  of  photographer, 
publicist  and  ski  instructor  Clint  Mel¬ 
ville,  the  first  Travelling  Ski  Schools 
recruited  potential  instructors  from  clubs 
in  the  Gatineau,  southern  and  northern 
Ontario,  Lake  Superior  and  Manitoba  ski 
zones,  for  the  first  classes  at  North  Bay 
and  Fort  William,  Ontario.  Now  the 
Canadian  Travelling  Ski  Schools  hold  reg¬ 
ular  st^ssions  each  winter,  at  far-flung 
points,  drawing  pupils  from  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Canada.  The  governments  of 
Quebec  and  Manitoba  have  joined  On¬ 
tario  in  helping  with  expenses. 

Banff,  too,  holds  annual  ski  schools  in 
the  west,  teaching  its  pupils  the  same 
technique. 

.Any  club,  resort  or  hotel  which  wants 
to  provide  qualified  instruction,  sends 
someone  to  the  Canadian  Travelling  Ski 
School  nearest  the  area,  or  the  Canadian 
Ski  School  in  Quebec.  It  is  a  three-year 
course.  .After  the  first  and  second  years, 
graduates  become  assistant  instructors. 
When  they  have  taught  skiing  profes¬ 
sionally  for  at  least  two  winters,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  final  year  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  Canadian  Ski 
School,  they  achieve  a  Registered  Ski 
Instructor’s  badge,  highest  honor  for 
teachers  of  skiing  in  Canada.  They  are 
then  capable  of  taking  over  any  ski 
school. 

VN’hether  at  the  Canadian  Ski  School  or 
at  one  of  the  Canadian  Travelling  Ski 
Schools,  the  week-long  training  is  no 
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cinch.  The  school  days,  which  last  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night, 
take  in  both  outdoor  skiing  instruction 
and  indoor  lectures.  Subjects  taught  in¬ 
clude  first  aid,  ski  school  operation,  what 
every  hotel  employee  should  know,  his¬ 
tory  of  skiing,  equipment,  knowledge  of 
ski  terrains  throughout  Canada,  guiding 
instruction,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
skiing  throughout  the  world. 

Examiners  take  into  account  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  appearance  and  manner,  choice  of 
ground,  control  of  class,  explanation  and 
(l''livery,  demonstration,  detection  and 


Walking,  falling  and  getting  up  again, 
climbing  and  downhill  running  are  the 
first  things  taught.  The  beginner  is  led 
into  turns  through  the  snowplow  and  the 
stem  turn.  He  is  told  to  rotate  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  first  (abstem)  before 
swinging  into  his  turn. 

To  gain  the  balance  necessary  to  nar¬ 
row  his  turn  to  a  Christiania,  the  skier  is 
taught  side  slipping.  Then  he  learns  the 
stem  Christie  (same  as  the  stem  turn  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  done  faster  and  on  a  steeper 
slope,  so  that  the  feet  come  together  in 
the  later  part  of  the  turn).  When  he 


Some  of  the  top  exponents  of  the  Canadian  tcay  of  skiing  are  from  left  to  right: 
Holland  Belhumeur,  Fernand  Trottier,  Roger  I'igneau,  Johnny  Anderson,  Roger 
Trottier,  Clint  Melville,  and  Ross  McFarland. 


correction  of  mistakes.  So  stiff  are  the 
tests  that  of  a  school  of  75  in  all  three 
years,  eight  is  the  highest  number  to  have 
won  their  Registered  Ski  Instructor  pins. 
(.Qualifications  for  assistant  ski  instructors 
are  equally  high. 

The  Canadian  Ski  Technique  taught  by 
the  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Alpine, 
Swiss,  Arlberg  and  French  techniques. 
Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  tbe 
wHirld,  it  is  designed  to  teach  the  beginner 
and  the  average  recreational  skier  safe, 
controlled  skiing,  so  that  he  can  get  the 
most  out  of  the  limited  amount  of  skiing 
he  can  do  each  season.  Elements  of  racing 
and  jumping  are  also  included. 


finally  masters  the  pure  christie,  he  is 
going  at  high  enough  speed  to  do  the 
windup  without  dropping  his  lower  ski  to 
a  stem  position.  Excessive  forward  lean 
and  additional  rotation  induce  a  pure, 
side  slipping  turn. 

Such,  basically,  is  the  technique  taught 
by  the  Canadian  Ski  School  and  its  grad¬ 
uate  instructors  across  the  country.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  the  schools  expand,  turning  out 
more  instructors  who  return  to  develop 
skiing  in  their  own  coimnunity.  (Ameri¬ 
cans  are  welcomed  at  the  schools  too.) 

Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Canadian  Ski  School,  Canada  is  bt'coming 
a  nation  of  skiers. 


Kristian  Horde,  maker  of  Norway' s 

HOVDE  SKI 

The  ski  of  International  Champions  *  for  over 
50  years,  now  presents  his  "slalom  special”  to 
the  American  skier. 

•  All  Hickory  Laminated 

•  Perfect  Balance 

•  Fast  "Temporit”  Bottoms 

•  Hollow  Ground  Edges 

•  Protective  Plastic  Top  Edges 

•  Replacement  Skis  Available 

•  Priced  for  Value 

*  1950  record  includes  first  five  places  in 
F.I  S.  jumping  at  Lake  Placid 

AMERICAN  representative: 
JOHANNES  WESTERGAARD .  JR. 
WilliamtCown,  Mass. 


THE  PLATTER-PULL 
SKI  LIFT 

(U.S.  and  Canadian  Ratanh  Ponding) 

LOW  COST  SEMI-PORTABIE 

ALL  STSL  CONSTRUCTION 
HIGH  CAPACITY 

Safe  Ski  Transportation  at  low  Cost 
Tasted  —  Proved 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICE  FOLDER 
WRITE 

BRIDGER  SKI  LIFT 

INCORPORATEO 

Box  148  or  4  i.  Moin  Siroolg  Bozomon,  Monlono 


How  To  Get 

‘ZL  Banxf,"  Out 

Of  SKIING 


Now,  YOU  Too,  Can  Have  Fun 
On  Skis! 


The  amazing  new  book  **Ski  with  Sverre'*  shows 
you  now,  for  the  first  time,  how  you  too,  can  find 
ntore  enjoyment  on  skis  than  you  ever  found  before. 
Sverre  &gen,  noted  ski  expert  and  top  instructor  in 
the  ski  school  at  Aha,  Utah,  takes  you  out  on  the 
snowy  ski  slopes  of  the  country  and  shows  you,  step- 
by-step  how  you,  too,  can  become  a  top-notch  per¬ 
former  on  skis.  You  will  learn  how  to  attain  the  ease 
and  grace  of  an  expert  that  takes  top  performers 
years  to  acquire.  Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  an 
experienced  skier  this  wonderful  book  will  put  you 
in  a  class  by  yourself,  h  will  take  you  no  time  to  de¬ 
velop  the  confidence  that  enables  a  good  skier  to 
glide  across  the  snow  with  the  grace  of  a  bird  or 
*'Khuss''  down  a  n>ountain  side  with  the  greatest  of 
ease. 


LBorn  How  To  Hondio  Yoursolf  In  Doop  Snow 

When  you  ski  in  ten  to  twenty  inches  of  fresh  powder,  you 
must  kn^  how  to  hondle  yourself.  In  words  ond  pictures  you 
ore  shown  how  to  odopt  your  bosk  packed  snow  technique 
to  the  special  proMems  of  deep  powder. 

Jom-Pockod  Full  Of  "How-to-do-lt" 
Illustrations 

Actuol  reol-ltfe  photos  on  everything  from  correct  stem  turn 
to  parallel  Christies.  In  addition,  here  is  the  inside  dope  on 
mountain  touring,  on  equipment  and  on  many  other  phases  of 
I  the  greotest  winter  sport  there  is. 

I  Moko  Advoncod  Skiing  "A  Snop” ! 

If  it's  speed  you're  after,  this  book  will  show  you  how  to  put 
"wings"  on  your  skis.  Your  friends'  eyes  will  pop  wide  Open 
with  amazement  when  they  see  you  perform  like  on  expert. 
Thrill  everyone  with  the  new  sensational  feats  you  will  be 
able  to  occomplish  after  you  finish  reading  this  amozlng 
book. 


Send  No  Money. 
Rood  On  S  Doy 
FREE  TRIAL. 


Just  fill  in  coupon 
and  moil.  Pay 
postman  only 
$3.50  (phis  post¬ 
age).  If  net  de¬ 
lighted,  return  the 
book  within  5 
doys  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  will 
refund  your 
money  by  Air- 
Moil.  Hurry  — 
Order  NOW! 


NiW  DIRECTIONS  BOOKS 
Dop«.  S,  333  Sixth  Avo.,  Now  York  14,  N.  Y. 


p- FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  — — ~ 
!  NSW  DIRECTIONS  BOOKS,  Dopt.  S 
I  333  Sixth  Avo.,  Now  York  14,  N.  T. 

I  □  Please  send  me  o  copy  of  SKI  WITH  SVERRE.  will  pay 
I  postman  $3.50  plus  p^oge.  If  not  delighted,  I  will  re- 
I  turn  book  for  immedate  refund  within  5  doys. 

j  Name . 

I  Address . 

I  City  &  Zone . State . 

I  □  SAVE  I  Send  $3.50  now.  WE  then  pay  postage. 

I  (Money  bock  guarantee.) 
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The  Chesa  Griachuna,  in  the  town 
of  Klostera  below  the  Parsenn  run. 


Oldtimers  love  to  sample  the  Swiss 
wines  stored  in  the  hotel’s  cellar. 


Hand-blocked  linen  prints,  typical 
of  the  Grischuna’a  charming  decor. 


The  basement  bar  of  the  Griachuna 
suggests  a  time-dimmed  klosterkellar. 


r|lHE  center  of  skiing  life  in  the 
little  Crisons  town  of  Klos- 
ters,  Switzerland,  is  the  Chesa 
Grischuna,  a  charming  hotel  huilt 
in  the  old  Swiss  Romansch  style 
of  architecture.  Klosters  lies  just 
helow  the  famous  Parsenn  run, 
which  is  accessible  now  from 
Klosters  hy  a  new  cable  car  di¬ 
rectly  up  the  Gotschma  (you  have 
to  learn  to  schmack  your  lips  at 
Klosters  —  to  pronounce  the  Ro¬ 
mansch  words  as  well  as  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  famous  local 
foods:  Bundnerfleisch,  the  thin 
shredded  beef  of  the  countryside; 
Salsis,  a  remarkable  sausage;  and 
Fondu,  made  of  cheese,  white 
wine  and  kirsch). 

fTtHE  Chesa  Grischuna  (subtract 
the  schmacking  and  you  get 
“Grisons  House”)  has  been  con¬ 
structed  and  furnished  with  much 
individual  detail.  There  is  char¬ 
acteristic  Swiss  hand  carving 
throughout  the  woodwork,  and 
many  of  the  bedrooms  have  hand- 
blocked  linen  prints  on  the  walls 
instead  of  paper,  a  touch  of  the 
old  which  does  not  prevent  them 
from  having  the  most  up-to-date 
radio  reception  and  the  most 
modern  kind  of  bathrooms.  Again 
in  the  basement  there  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  bar  with  tables  in  alcoves  that 
suggest  an  old  klosterkellar.  Here 
presides  Willi,  barman  without 
peer,  who  is  only  too  wiUing 
to  double  as  transportation  for 
pretty  ladies  with  legs  in  casts 
from  skiing  accidents.  Willi’s 
more  serious  occupation  consists 
of  mixing  cocktails  such  as  this 
one  (his  “Special”):  S/Tths  gin; 
2/7ths  brandy;  l/7th  benedictine; 
l/7th  French  vermouth;  and  a  few 
drops  of  lemon. 


A  part  of  the  hotel’s  dining  room 
showing  the  hand-carved  woodwork. 


Klo.stera  dratcs  a  cosmopolitan  crowd 
as  shown  from  left  to  right:  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Heinz  11;  Mrs.  John  Smith;  ’’Jack” 
Heinz  of  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  James  Laugh- 
lin  of  \orfolk.  Conn.;  Mr.  John  Smith 
of  Scotland;  with  hair  to  the  camera, 
Colette  Harrison  of  England,  and  an 
unidentified  admirer. 


.4  17th  Century  peasant  cheat  on  a 
landing  in  the  Chesa  Grischuna  — 
one  of  many  fine  pieces  in  the  Inn. 
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Ski-Tailored  Jobs 


THE  FINEST  IN  SKIS  . . . 

for  Snow  Bunnies  or  Experts 


by  Cherry  Lou  Fellner 


^pAKE  a  look  around  any  ski  resort  and 
A  you  will  find  the  suntanned  faces  of 
college  students  who  knock  off  winter 
quarter  to  wait  on  tables,  make  beds, 
wash  dishes  or  work  on  the  ski  patrol. 
Generally,  their  working  hours  are  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  so  that  several  ski 
runs  are  possible  daily.  Sun  Valley,  with 
its  750  employees,  is  a  prime  example. 

There  are  many  other  skiers,  in  addition 
to  college  students,  who  have  found  ways 
to  dodge  work  during  winter  months. 

When  the  snow  has  melted  off  even 
the  northern  slopes,  one  ski  instructor 
packs  his  easel  into  his  car  and  heads  for 
the  wild,  primitive  areas  to  do  water- 
colors  and  oils.  Another  herds  sheep  in. 
Kansas,  and  catches  up  on  his  heavier 
reading. 

There’s  a  young  farmer  in  Missouri 
who  somehow  ended  up  in  the  10th 
Mountain  Division.  His  war-time  meeting 
with  skis  and  poles  served  as  the  spark. 
He  now  spends  three  months  a  year 
travelling  from  one  ski  area  to  another, 
then  goes  back  to  Missouri  to  nurse  along 
the  fall  grain  harvest. 

Fruit  orchards  also  provide  a  good 
summer  livelihood.  They  are  not  too 
onerous,  if  you  can  find  someone  to  light 
the  smudge-pots  for  you  on  frosty  eve- 


MANUFAaURERS  OF 
ALL  HICKORY 
LAMINATED  SKIS: 


Mountaineer 
Tuckertnan 
Trailmaster 
Arlberg 
White  Mountain 


Also  one  piece 
Solid  Hickory  Skis 
and  Children's  Skis 


HOME  OF  PARIS  QUAUTY  SKIS 


Paris  Mfg,  Co. 


IN  NEW  YORK 
HOME  ADDRESS 


200  Fifth  Avanu*  •  Room  305 
South  Farit,  Main* 


nmgs. 

About  the  most  glamorous  woman 
.skier  seen  during  the  last  few  years  on 
.\spen  slopes  is  a  New  York  model.  i 

Keeping  along  in  the  sports  field,  one  j 
ski  patrolman  is  a  swinuning  instructor 
in  the  summer,  another  follows  the  Mon¬ 
tana  rodeo  circuit.  An  outstanding  college 
ski  racer  spent  a  recent  summer  escorting 
tourists  on  a  chair  lift  to  a  mountain-top. 
.\fter  his  lecture  on  the  scenic  beauties, 
he  would  load  the  spectators  on  the  tow' 
and  then  race  on  foot  down  the  mountain 

Ito  the  other  terminal.  He  maintained  that 
it  was  great  for  keeping  in  condition  for 
skiing. 

.\nd  consider  the  ardent  ski  jumper  in  | 
Seattle  who  follows  the  meets  from  Oc-  i 
I  tober  to  March.  In  the  summer  he  raises 
oysters.  It  seems  that  shellfish  conven¬ 
iently  need  care  only  during  the  warm 
months. 

By  working  on  hot  summer  days,  while 
your  friends  loaf  by  some  cool  lake,  you 
manage  to  spend  your  two-week  vacation- 
'  with-pay  in  the  wintertime  at  a  ski 
resort.  But  if  you  have  the  will-power  to 
i  leave  the  snowy  slopes  after  two  weeks, 

1  friend,  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

I  You  are  lucky,  because  you  don’t  have 

to  think  of  an  excuse  for  the  benefit  of 
.  your  family  and  society  in  general. 

I  - 

VISIT  Ziit  Wtp  AT  STOWE  | 
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Those  "in  the  know"  come  to  the  "snow  corner  of  New  England"  ...  to 
Vermont . . .  for  their  winter  sports  vacation.  More  snow,  early  and  late, 
better  uphill  transport,  ski  schools,  winter  hotels  and  lodges.  So  near, 
there's  more  time  for  the  slopes.  Fine  winterized  roads. 

UCOLOE  POLDER 

with  map  and  all  information. 
Write  today  for  your  copy 
M  of  "Winter  Wonderland." 


Development  Commission 
Montpelier  20,  Vermont 
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Styled  for  Action 
By  a  SKI  EXPERT! 

Preferred  for  Correct  Comfort  by 
All  Leading  Ski  Enthusiasts! 

%nn6i^chn^e^ 

WEAR 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER  says:  "To  ski 
your  best,  dress  in  America’s  BEST 
SKI  WEAR." 

In  no  other  sport  are  clothes  so 
important  as  in  skiing.  So  take  a 
tip  from  the  experts  and  choose 
Hannes  Schneider  Ski  Wear 

lor 

"The  Custom  Tailored  Look 
at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford" 


The  original  luiuiiiated  ski 
guaranteed  against  break¬ 
age!  Companion  to  A  &  T 
skis,  A  &  T  lifetime 
forms  preserve  the  origi¬ 
nal  shape  of  your  skis. 
Furnished  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mt.  Hood  Model. 


ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON 
SKI  CO. 

11 01  E.  SPRING  ST.  SEATTLE  22  WASH. 


The  Longue  Laniere 

By  Fritz  Loosli 

Head  of  the  Ski  Hawk  School,  Quebec 


''pHE  longue  laniere  was  used  many  years 
^  ago  as  a  ski  binding  for  jumping  and 
cross  country  racing.  The  mortise  in  the 
ski  at  that  time  was  bored  directly  under 
the  toe  iron  where  the  Huitfeld  leather 
binding  was  slipped  through  the  ski.  The 
longue  laniere  did  not  give  a  diagonal  pull 
when  mortised  under  the  toe  iron,  but 
gave  a  better  support  to  the  ski  boot  be¬ 
cause  of  its  winding  process  around  the 
ankle  and  was,  therefore,  used  for  jump¬ 
ing.  Because  of  its  simplicity,  the  Huitfeld 
leather  binding  was  preferred. 

In  the  late  twenties,  downhill  skiing 
only  became  very  popular;  the  speed  of 
the  skier  increased  rapidly  and  a  firmer 
attachment  to  the  ski  became  necessary. 
First  came  the  Amstutz  spring,  which 
was  attached  to  the  ankle  and  hooked  to 
the  ski  a  few  inches  behind  the  foot  plate. 
The  Bildstein  heel  spring  succeeded  the 
.\mstutz  spring,  and  finally  came  the 
Kandahar  cable  invented  by  Guido 
Beuge  of  Switzerland. 

Why  the  French  did  not  accept  the 
Kandahar  binding  as  readily  as  the  Swiss 
and  Austrians  is  not  known,  but,  perhaps 
because  the  Kandahar  was  too  highly 
priced,  the  French  decided  to  go  on  using 
the  laniere.  They  found  that  by  bringing 
the  mortise  back  closer  to  the  heel  the 
laniere  would  give  the  diagonal  tension 
reciuired  for  fast  growing  downhill  skiing. 

The  laniere’s  new  popularity  started 
with  the  success  of  the  French  racers 
shortly  after  the  last  war.  The  general 
mistake  made  by  the  skier  who  adopted 
the  laniere  was  to  cut  the  mortise  too  far 
back  under  the  heel,  keeping  the  heel  of 


CANNON 
IS  BOOMING! 


This  winter,  join  the  fun  at  Cannon! 
Aerial  Tramway,  Alpine  Lift,  3  Rope 
Tows,  Open  Slopes,  Expert  Ski  Trail 
Maintenance  and  Ski  Patrol  Units, 
Ski  School,  8  Down  Mountain  Trails, 
fun  for  aU  from  beginner  to  expert! 
For  descriptive  booklets  write  to; 

CANNON  MOUNTAIN  AIRIAL  TRAMWAY 
FRANCONIA  NOTCH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Operated  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Roger  A.  Peabody,  Director 


the  boot  too  solidly  to  the  ski.  The  best 
place  for  the  mortise  is  half  way  between 
t  he  back  of  the  toe  iron  and  the  front  end 
of  the  heel  of  the  shoe  as  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  allowing  the  ski  boot  to  rise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  longue 
laniere,  properly  mounted,  will  give  bet- 
t<T  support  to  I  he  fool  than  any  Kandahar 


binding.  Its  greatest  inconvenience  is  the 
time  and  trouble  taken  to  put  on  the  skis. 


CAT(erpillar)  TRACK  SKI  TOW 

The  safest  and  the  easiest  to  use 
and  ihm  only 

•  Truly  portable  •  Self  loading 

•  Self  propelling  ski  tow 

No  lifting  or  hauling.  Travels  up  to  6  m.p.h.  8H  h.p. 
engine.  Climbs  any  hill.  Loads  itself  into  your  auto 
trunk.  Rugged  tubular  frame.  Low. cost  stationary 
ski  tows  also.  Address  inquiries  to: 


Ski  in  the  Sun 

LA  MADERA  SKI  AREA 


Albuqu«r(|u«,  N«w  M*xlce 
Conttam  Lift  4,200'  Long 
Sopp  Olmi,  Mgr. 
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CHOOSE 

THE 

SKI 

OF 

CHAMPIONS 


2400  —  6000  fm»t 

Tyrol,  Austria 


Vlthou^h  some  oxptTl  skiors  can  slip  in 
and  out  of  their  laniere  in  a  short  time, 
the  recreational  skier  —  and  the  ladies,  in 
l>articular  —  find  it  quite  a  struggle  to 
wind  seven  feet  of  leatht*r  strap  around 
the  foot  in  cold  weather. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  a  stnwig 
diagonal  binding,  such  as  given  by  the 
longue  laniere,  will  minimize  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  accidents  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
foot  is  securely  attached  to  the  ski;  thus 
the  ski  is  better  controlled.  In  a  forward 
fall,  the  ski  has  less  chance  to  stick  in  the 
snow  and  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  re- 


the  skis  w  ithout  injury  to  the  foot.  We  do 
not  think  that  a  beginner  should  use 
lanieres  until  such  time  as  the  muscles 
and  articulations  of  the  ankle  are  strength¬ 
ened,  either  through  skiing  practice  or 
indoor  exercises. 

In  trying  to  improve  and  spe-ed  up  the 
lacing  process  of  the  laniere,  some  French 
manufacturers  have  devised  a  binding 
similar  to  the  standard  Kandahar  —  the 
heel  spring  being  replaced  by  a  strong 
double  leather  strap.  The  forward  tight¬ 
ening  clamp  is  of  the  Kandahar  type,  and 
the  lateral  support  is  given  by  a  short 


The  bool  should  he  ^'^inch  ahead  of  the  toe  iron,  and  the  mortise  is  fdaced  halfivay  between  the 
back  of  toe  iron  T  and  the  front  of  heel  II.  Avoid  overlapping  first  two  loops  at  heel  (upjwr 
left).  The  third  loop  {upper  right)  keeps  the  foot  firm  in  the  boot.  Tighten  each  loop  as  you  go. 
The  fourth  loop  {lower  left)  takes  in  the  shoe  and  laniire  loops,  and  the  fifth  loop  {lotrer  right) 
comes  around  the  top  of  the  hoot  and  finally  ends  up  in  the  buckle  B. 


Lamindted 


maining  attached  to  the  skier’s  lKK>t  with-  laniere  fastened  to  the  heel  strap  similar 
out  twisting  off.  The  lateral  support  of  to  the  popular  Arlberg  strap  used  by  many 

the  ankle  keeps  the  boot  in  the  axis  of  the  skiers  with  the  regular  Kandahar.  Of 

ski  and  here  again  the  danger  of  a  twist  is  course,  for  skiers  worried  about  their 

minimized.  If  a  forward  fall  cannot  be  budgets  the  longue  laniere  is  most  wel- 
avoided,  the  beginner  or  inexperienced  come.  The  price  is  about  half  of  any  good 
skier  may  break  an  ankle  if  the  laniere  cable  binding,  the  ski  boot  gets  much  less 

docs  not  break  at  the  mortise;  this  may  wear  because  the  forward  tension  on  the 

happen  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the  forward  sole  is  far  less  than  with  the  Kandahar  or 
falls.  Bildstein  Spring,  and  ski  socks  also  get  a 

(Jenerally  speaking,  a  gorxi  skier  with  break  as  the  winding  process  of  the /aniere 
his  ankles  greatly  strengthened  from  around  the  boot  does  not  permit  the  heel 
skiing  is  able  to  fall  forward  and  flat  on  to  slip  up  and  down  in  the  shoe. 


For  skiing  at  its  thrilling  best, 
follow  the  experts’  lead  .  . . 
choose  FLEXIBLE  FLYER 
SPLITKEINS  and  enjoy  out¬ 
standing  performance  year  after 
year.  Lightweight.  Warp- free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

455  Glenwood  Ave. 

Phila.  40,  Pa. 


Now  available  with 


Plastic  Soles  for 
greater  speed  and 
durability 


Designed  for 
Men  &  Women 


THE  ALPINE 

SKI-TRAILER"  HAT 


offers  Visitors  the  best  skiing  in  the  world,  with 
its  "SKI-ROUNDABOUT.”  3  ski  coble-cars  and 
3  ski  lifts  working  in  combination,  give  30  miles 
of  downhill  skiing  in  a  day  without  any  climbing. 
Comfortable  Hotel  rooms  with  full  board  at 
$3.00  to  $6.00. 

Apply  your  Travl  Ageeey  or  Vorkohrsvoroio 
KitshShol,  Tyrol,  Austria 


•  Concealed  earband  and  chin  strap. 

•  Tyrol  green,  medium  grey,  black. 

•  Soft  durable  felt,Mohair  finish. 


22,  NtwinaHoiie  ta  the 
SPUndaH  crow>MeHon.  C<rary  liiifle 
comMpoNdha  piaok  of  «e^  4*  a 
peAr  of  tidfe  ii  taiMn  frog  Ike  sum 

*  vevWM  m  11  Wii  ii 

WPPw.  MMb  rarriiafy 


518  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Olympic 


0 


£  -  ytiamuH  S  od^ 


World^s  largest 
Ski  Lift 


Two-to-a- 
chair— uml 
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r  Wherever  winter  $p>orts 
take  you . . .  you’re  so 
comfomble  in  Wigwam 
oocks!  We  knit  Wigwams 
expressly  for  skaters  and 
skiers  —  the  fit,  materials  and 
fine  workmanship  so  necessary 
,  to  keeping  feet  warm  are 
^  all  there.  Brilliant  solid 
colors  or  combinations. 
HAND  KNIT  HOSIERY  CO. 
Sh«boygan,  Wif. 


S<iua%r  Valle3r  has  the  world*#  laraest 
ski  liftg  and  that  means  magnifioent 
skiing.  So  big  there*#  never  any  wait¬ 
ing.  Write  now  for  reservations  or  com¬ 
plete  details. 

SQUAW  VALLEY 

Tahoe  City,  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. 

Phone  —  Tahoe  City  195 


^/le  ^iant  ^ump  at  OLerA  tdotf 


Bv  Stefan  von  Devan 


Tn  the  niid-thirties,  the  talented  Jugo- 
A  slavian  engineer  Bloudek  built  a  giant 
jump  at  Planica  for  purposes  of  experi¬ 
ment.  There,  in  1936,  the  Austrian  Josef 
Bradl  jumped  101.5  meters  (333  feet).  In 
1941  a  whole  German  expedition  visited 
the  so-called  “Flight  \Neek’’  in  Planica, 
and  Rudi  Gehring  attained  118  meters 
(387  feet).  This  imoflicial  world  record 
stood  until  1948  when  the  Swiss,  Fritz 
Tschannen  from  Adelboden,  reached  a 
mark  of  120  meters  (394  feet).  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  not  invited  that  time,  so  they 
began  thinking  of  building  in  Germany  a 
bigger  jump  than  the  one  in  Planica. 

The  man  who  originated  this  idea,  and 
later  built  the  giant  jump,  was  Heini 
Klopfer,  an  architect  from  Oberstdorf, 
one  of  the  best  German  jumpers.  (At 
Planica,  in  1941,  he  had  jumped  103 
meters  —  338  feet.)  The  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  about  100,000  marks, 
and  this  sum  was  got  together  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Heini  Klopfer 
chose  a  southern  slope,  four  kilometers 
south  of  the  famous  German  winter  sports 
resort  of  Oberstdorf,  in  a  lateral  valley. 

So  that  Klopfer  might  remain  in  Oberst¬ 
dorf  and  supervise  the  work,  Germany’s 
three  best  jumpers,  Sepp  Weiler,  Rudi 
Gehring  and  Toni  Brutscher,  undertook 
to  sell  across  the  w'hole  country  colored 
neckerchiefs  with  the  panorama  of  Oberst¬ 
dorf  and  the  signatures  of  the  jumpers. 
This  was  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  con¬ 
struction.  Every  Sunday,  members  of  the 
Oberstdorf  Ski  Club  donated  voluntary 
labor,  and  about  the  middle  of  December, 

1949,  the  jump  was  finished.  It  is  today 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  vertical  height,  from  start  to  run¬ 
out,  is  161  meters  (528  feet),  the  over-all 
length  from  the  highest  point  of  the  tower 
to  the  end  of  the  run-out,  498  meters  (0.3 1 
miles).  The  distance  from  the  start  to  the 
apron  of  the  jump  is  131  meters  (144 
yards),  of  which  about  half  had  to  be  built. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1950,  the  jump 
was  ready  for  testing.  Heini  Klopfer,  the 
builder,  was  the  first  to  jump.  He  reached 
91  meters,  then  improved  to  97  and  107 
meters  (351  feet).  Then  came  the  best 
German  jumper,  Sepp  Weiler,  who  lives 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  jump. 
Sepp  twice  jumped  110  meters,  and  the 
third  time  115.  This  was  on  February  2, 

1950.  The  giant  jump  was  thus  tested  and 
found  faultless.  Of  the  eleven  jumps  made 
that  day,  not  one  resulted  in  a  fall. 

On  February  28  the  great  Ski  Flight 
Week  began.  Everything  went  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  and  even  the  gods  of  the 
weather  were  benign.  The  first  day 
brought  20,000  spectators;  on  the  final 
day,  80,000  people  were  present.  Hun- 
!  dreds  of  huge  buses  from  all  parts  of 


The  Jump  has  fulfilled  all  expectati 


Germany  and  many  from  Austria  and 
Switzerland  caused  a  traffic  jam  for  five 
miles.  Many  from  the  U.S.  Occupation 
Forces  were  present. 

The  first  day,  the  Austrian,  4Nilfi 
Gantschnigg,  jumped  124  meters  (406 
feet),  bettering  Fritz  Tschaimen’s  former 
world’s  record  by  four  meters.  Conditions 
were  not  so  favorable  on  the  second  day, 
and  from  time  to  time  light  snow  fell.  The 
Swiss,  Andreas  Daescher  of  Davos,  who 
had  made  a  great  impression  with  his 
aerodynamic  style,  reached  “only”  115 
meters  (377  feet).  The  third  day,  the 
German,  Sepp  W  eiler  of  Oberstdorf,  at¬ 
tained  126  meters  (413  feet),  a  new 
world’s  record.  But  he  could  not  enjoy 
his  triumph  long,  for  on  the  fourth  day 
the  Swede,  Dan  Netzell,  reached  the  fan¬ 
tastic  distance  of  135  meters  (443  feet), 
the  best  mark  of  the  week,  and  a  new 
world’s  record. 

Preparations  for  the  second  interna¬ 
tional  Ski  Flight  W’eek  in  Oberstdorf  arc 
already  imder  way.  The  dates  are  set 
from  February  28  to  March  4,  1951.  The 
Swedes,  the  Finns,  the  Swiss  (this  time, 
with  Fritz  Tschaimen),  the  Italians  and 
the  Austrians  have  already  agreed  to  be 
present,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  too,  will  have  a  strong  team. 


By  David  Rowan 


A  GAIN  this  season 
■AX  ski-master  Fritz  Loosli 
is  teaching  the  famous 
Parallel  Technique!  Once 
more  everything’s  ready 
for  you  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  Ski  Hawk  School 
...ski-tow  in  operation  at 
Lac  Beauport  ski  slope. 
Superb  snow  conditions. 

At  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
all  the  traditional  comforts., 
fine  cuisine  and  Canadian 
Pacific  service  to  make 
your  holiday  perfect 
in  Quebec! 


Ak  ^OLF  balls  raeas- 

urcd  in  the  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands, 
baseballs  and  foot- 
balls  measured  in 
'  the  live  figures,  to 

say  nothing  of  other  athletic  equipment 
—  this  adds  up  to  A.  G.  Spalding  Bros., 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  sporting 
goods.  What  has  this  to  do  with  skiing.® 
Well,  Spalding  makes  skis,  too. 

In  a  sense:  the  Spalding  people  have 
been  in  the  ski  business  for  many  years, 
having  made  skis  on  different  occasions 
during  the  past  three  decades.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  two  years,  however,  that  they 
have  entered  the  market,  this  season 
carrying  a  complete  line  of  skis,  from  ash 
to  multi-laminated. 

In  my  trip  through  the  company’s  new 
plant  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  I  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Tynan,  a  top  engineer  there.  His 
opening  remarks  sununed  up  the  firm’s 
ideals:  “You  know,  all  the  goods  we  make 
are  destined  to  be  tortured.  A  golf  ball’s 
life  is  a  series  of  painful  cuffs  and  bangs. 
The  same  is  true  for  skis.  Making  sporting 
goods  which  will  take  these  indignities 
without  showing  wear  and  tear  is  our 
aim.” 

Making  skis  that  will  give  both  the 
recreational  and  professional  skier  his 
money’s  worth  is  quite  a  job.  Top-grade 
hickory,  for  one  thing,  is  no  stranger  to 
the  plant  —  many  thousands  of  board 
feet  have  gone  into  Spalding  products. 

One  of  Spalding’s  expert  craftsmen  is  a 
Scotsman  by  the  name  of  Angus  Mac- 
Kechnie.  Every  piece  of  wood  that  comes 
in  is  looked  over  by  him,  and  lumber  com¬ 
panies  have  learned  that  he  will  pass  only 
the  best.  He  is  so  much  in  conununion 
with  wood  that  he  can  almost  tell  you 
whether  the  tree  had  led  a  happy,  un¬ 
blighted  life  beforeitsuccumbedtothesaw. 

Skiers  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  ski,  and  least  of  all,  a 
perfectly-matched  pair  of  skis.  It  would 
seem  that  Spalding  comes  pretty  close  to 
blasting  that  notion.  For  example,  a  good 
piece  of  hickory  is  sawed  through  the 
middle  and  from  the  matching  edges 
equal  strips  are  cut.  These  strips  are  then 
made  into  the  soles  of  a  pair  of  skis,  obvi¬ 
ously  both  uniformly  matched.  The  same 
principle  is  used  on  laminations 

In  gluing  and  molding,  Spalding  has 
many  processes  unintelligible  to  a  layman 
such  as  I,  but  it  was  explained  to  me  that 
in  the  molding  operations,  the  wood  and 
the  glue  become  like  a  malleable  plastic, 
and  the  camber  which  the  ski  is  given  is 
locked  in  for  good. 

The  Spalding  labs  are  forever  experi¬ 
menting  and  testing  to  improve  tech¬ 
niques,  no  doubt  mindful  of  their  motto: 
“Spalding  products  are  good,  but  they 
can  be  better!” 


Chateau 

Frontenac 


EUROPEAN  PLAN,  Informatioa 
and  reservations  from  Canadian 
Pacific,  581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
17;  80  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16, 
Mass.;  71  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  III.;  1231  Washington 
Blvd.,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  Or 
write  the  Manager,  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Headquarters  for  the 
Fretub-Parallel  Tecbniqtte 


Chateau  frcntenac 


A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  in  Friendly  Old  Quebec 


1951  American  Ski  Annual 
and  Skiing  Journal 

ROGER  LANGLEY,  Editor 

Yearbook  issue  now  ready,  256  pages  pa 
with  skiing  articles  and  information. 
^7  ***11  •  j  pykijcation  of  the  National  Ski  Ass 


Ians 


WITH  THESE 
OUTSTANDING  EXIHAS 


•  World  Ski  Championships  at  Aspen  by 
James  Laughlin 

•  .Austral  Skiing  Zooms  by  Roland  Palmedo 

•  Stop,  l.,ookand  Listen  by  Avery  Brundage 

•  A  Bag  of  Tricks  by  Jack  Emery 

•  1932  Winter  Olympic  Games  at  Oslo  by 
Einar  Bergsland,  and  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  treats! 


AMERICAN  SKI  ANNUAL  and  SKIING  JOURNAL 

Box  B,  Barre,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1951  Yearbook  issue.  Enclosed  is  $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


State 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


SKI  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


Ski  Racks 

“Well,  let’s  see  —  try  putting  tlieni 
through  the  window,  Hortens^'  — ’’  How 
often  have  you  heard  your  favorite  ski- 
friend  (the  one  with  the  oar)  say  this  to 
you  or  to  some  other  p«K)r  unfortunate!* 
Then  the  skis  go  in  the  window  and  you 
ride  to  the  lift  with  your  knees  around 
your  ears.  Or  the  skis  are  shoved  through 
the  gap  made  by  removing  most  of  the 
rear  of  a  convertible  top  —  and  you’re  in 
deep-freeze  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

But  hcild  on  —  relief  is  in  sight.  If  you 
can  persuade  your  best  ski-friend  to  lay 
a  little  cash  on  the  line  for  one  of  the  line 
new  ski  racks  described-  below,  then  once 
more  you  know  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  to 
a  ski  hill  with  a  body  temperature  not 
one  degree  lower  than  normal. 

If  your  friend  is  the  cons(*rvative,  or 
hard-top,  typt'  of  chauffeur,  there  is  the 
new  Miller  Kardek  Car-Top  Carrier,  de- 
sigiunl  to  carry  not  only  skis,  but  any 
typ<'  of  car-top  load. 


convertible  top  and,  of  course,  with  this 
kind  of  a  rack  the  rear  luggage  compart¬ 
ment  is  always  available  for  odds  and  ends 
of  equipment,  as  shown  below. 


Intermediate  and  Novice  Skiers 
Suffer  90%  of  the  Ski  Accidents 

It’s  the  SLOW  TWIST  from  a 
STEMMED  SKI  That  Breaks  Legs 


BINDINGS 

WILL  PREVENT  8  OF  10 
SKIING  INJURIES 


New  Material 

Irving  of  Canada  has  designed  a  ski 
jacket  for  men  which  features  a  new 
material  from  Manchester,  England  — 
“Wethecloth.”  The  material  is  said  to  lx* 
light  and  tough,  yet  warm  and  water¬ 
proof. 


•  Release  under  any  ABNORMAL 
Strain. 

•  Will  NOT  Release  in  NORMAL 
SKIING. 

•  A4ay  Be  Used  with  Full  Down-Haul 
at  Heel  When  Crossbar  is  Omitted. 

•  The  ONLY  Safety  Binding  with  5 
WAY  RELEASE:  Lateral,  Vertical, 
or  in  ANY  Combination  of  Twist 
and  Pull. 

•  POSITIVE  RELEASING  ACTION. 
NOT  Dependent  on  FRICTION: 
Will  Release  with  SAME  Amount 
of  Twist  EVERY  Time. 

•  Adjustable  to  Secure  Tension  for 
Any  Weight  Skier. 

PROVEN  IN  10  YEARS  OF  USE 
The  Original  and  the 
Best  Safety  Binding 


Cable  Binding 

Northland  Ski  Mfg.  Co.,  North  St., 
St.  Paul  9,  Minn.,  is  marketing  its  North¬ 
land  Super-K  Trailmaster  cable  ski  bind¬ 
ing  with  double  front  springs,  which 
features  the  new  long,  low  side  irons  with 


If  your  friend  is  the  rah-rah  convertible 
type  —  the  kind  who  has  a  convertible  on 
which  the  top  is  always  down  —  or  always 
broken  —  there  is  the  new  McAleer  Ski 
Carrier,  which  will  hang  on  the  side  of  his 
car  without  the  use  of  screws,  will  not 
mar  the  classy  chartreuse  finish,  and  will 
allow  him  to  open  and  close  the  window  at 
any  time  to  whistle  at  the  girls. 


sole  clips  adjustable  to  boots  of  any 
thickness.  The  cable  binding  also  has  the 
ladder-type  front  throw,  rubber  protec¬ 
tors  at  the  heel,  and  comes  with  two  sets 
of  double  low  hitches. 


ENDORSED  BY 


ROLAND  PALMEDO  MINOT  DOLE 
SEPP  RUSCHP  FRED  PABST 

CARROLL  REED  JULES  ANDRE 

ERLING  STROM  SVERRE  ENGEN 

SIG  BUCHMAYR 


“Colorado”  Boot 

From  Canada  comes  The  Tyrol  Shoe 
Company’s  new  “Colorado”  ski  boot,  con- 


SAF-SKI  Conversion  Kit . $4.50 

(Um  with  your  piOMnt  coMm) 

Comploio  SAF-SKI  Cable  Binding. ..  $8.95 

'Ski  leash"  retainer  strop — SSf  pair.  Use  with  above  to 
prevent  runaway  ski. 

Sold  in  Better  Ski  Shops  —  or  Write 


So.  Londonderry,  Vermont 

Excfvffv*  DUfributors,  Bast  and  Mid-  Wast 


But  if  your  friend  is  the  conservative- 
convertible  type  (the  boss’  son,  let’s  say), 
then  the  Market  Forge  Company  of 
Everett,  Mass.,  makes  Model  No.  80,  a 
ski  rack  designed  to  be  bolted  to  the 
window  frames  of  the  car.  No  part  of  the 
rack  will  touch  the  delicate  canvas  of  the 


HJALMAR  HVAM 

37  N.W.  23rd  Place,  Portland,  Oregon 

RocJry  A4ounfam  and  Wastam  Oistributars 
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ORiGiNAL 


Sun  Volhy  Photo 


enty-fiv«‘  songs  having  to  do  witii  the 
sport.  'PlnTe  are  imniorous  ditties,  straigiit 
songs,  eollege  and  ski  ehd)  songs,  rouiuis, 
Itallads,  slightly  (but  nicely)  naughty,  and 
drinking  songs.  In  addition  to  popular 
-Vnu'riean  and  f’.anadian  ski  songs  which 
comprise  the  major  portion  of  the  collet'- 
tion,  a  numlMT  of  bdoved  Norwegian, 


little 

Everything  for  the  ^  Skier 


striu  twl  for  us**  u  ider  the  most  seven* 
skiing  conditions.  It  consists  of  two  com¬ 
plete  lxx)ts  (one  inside  the  other)  and  each 
is  made  of  different  leather  to  give  fullest 
support.  The  manufacturer  says  that  the 
inner  b*K)t  is  mad**  of  pliabl**  waterpr*K)f 
leatlu'r,  laces  U)  the  t*R*,  and  has  a  built-in 
*‘1kh*I  hugger"  which  prevents  the  11**01 
from  lifting.  The  *)ut**r  Innit  is  made  of 
sturdy  grain***!  leath**r  and  encases  the 
inner  Ixxit  e*>inpl**t**ly.  A  triple-action 
atljuslable  strap,  built  int*)  th**  side  of  the 
iKHit  and  anmnd  the  ankle,  is  said  t*)  give 
maximum  supp*>rt. 

.After-Ski  Bool 

From  France  c*»m**s  the  Mont-Blanc 
(aunpany's  after-ski  IxKtt,  the  Riviera, 
riu*  makers  claim  that  the  sp**cial  process 
us**d  in  fabricating  the  Inxits  with  thick, 
*loubl**-lay**r  **r**p<*  soles  makes  them  very 


comfortable  anil  virtually  renders  th«*m 
im|H)ssible  to  wear  out.  Th**y  feature  su**de 
upp**rs  with  warm  w*k>I  lining,  “Saf**ty- 
zip"  ckisure.  and  come  in  black,  Imiwn, 
red  and  grey. 


Soiigliook  1 

The  Skiers'  Soiin  Book,  *'ompiled  by  I 
Daviil  keinp  with  music  **dit**d  by  N*>r-  | 
man  Mealy  and  published  by  Pacific  i 

KiUkL<  ikf  Pul<k  ^lt<k  i 


songs  have  btH*n  includ**d  in  the  original 
and  in  translation.  Music  is  sup[)lied  for 
fifty  songs. 

{(lontinued  on  next  pane) 


VISIT  mtp  at  STOWE 


STYLE  4477 
Double  Guttol  Tonguo 
Lew  end  High  Hitch 
Celftkin  Inilep 
Saddle  Lace 
Has  all  other  required 
features  for  championship 
performance.  Yours  for 
years  of  skiing  comfort 
and  pleasure. 


Feel  new  skiing  confidence  at  once 
—with  Original  Chippewa  Ski 
B(X>ts!  Snug,  comfortable,  rugged, 
these  beauties  are  made  by  experts 
who  know  yout  needs!  That’s  why 
Original  Chippbwas  feel  as  though 
they  were  made  for  you,  and  you  alone! 

Only  the  finest  grade  leathers  ate  used  in  Original 
Chippewa  Ski  Boots!  Some  models  have  quarters  lined 
with  sponge  rubber  and  soft  leather.  All  have  the  extra 
heavy  steel  reinforced  atch,  and  made  on  tru-balance  lasts. 
Available  in  single  and  double  wrap-around  straps,  lace- 
in-back  and  lace-to-toe  patterns! 

Try  them  on!  Feel  the  difference!  Get  Original  Chip¬ 
pewa  Ski  Boots  at  your  sporting  goods,  department 
and  shoe  stores,  or  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


ORIGINAL 

CHIPPEWA 

a  famous  namo  in  foolwoar 
for  more  than 

50  YEARS! 

Look  for  This 

ORIGINAL  CHIPPEWA  LABEL 
on  Every  Pair 


Spocialisis  in  Children's 

SKIS,  SOOTS,  CLOTHING 

Writ*  for  further  ioformoHoo 

VAN  DEGRIFT'C 
▼  SKI  HUT  ^ 

717  West  7th  Stroot,  Los  Angelos  17,  Calif. 


A  AT  PERMA-PLASTIC  "V.' 

SHOMCIt  THAN  WOOD  CllAIANTin  TCt  A  Ukt 

ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON  SKI  CO. 

fifll  lAU  LTtiNC  LTtllT  •  SIATTlI  ft  4  S  M  N  S 
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—  at  stores  everywhere  or  write  to 
A.  Sandler  Co.,  15  Rusfield  Street,  Boston  19,  Mass. 


E4U1PMEI\T  NEWS 

{Continued) 

Trousers 


"TESTED  AND  PROVEN” 


MILLER  SKI  CO. 


PROVO,  UTAH 
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The  newest  line  of  ski  trousers  of  the 
Sun  \  alley  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston,  features 
an  improved  bottom,  which  is  said  to 
curve  concavely  over  the  top  of  the  foot 
and  to  spread  out  convcxly  under  the 
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9  and  10.  E.  Cornelias 
11.  Jobn  O'Rear 

12  and  13.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
15.  Nicholas  Morant;  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
way 

18  and  19.  Patrick  Henry 

20.  Photo  Pllet,  Zurich 

21.  Holland 

22  and  23.  Dick  Durrance  Films.  Inc. 

29.  Roger  Langley 

33.  Ontario  Dept,  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
38.  Foto-Scholl,  Allgau 


hollow'  of  the  instep  with  a  snug  fitting 
bottom.  The  manufacturers  claim  that 
the  new  improvement  eliminates  any 
wrinkles  and  makes  a  boot  fit  more 
snugly. 


Laquer  Remover 

The  irksome  task  of  removing  last 
year’s  lacquer  from  skis  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  is  made  much  easier  by  the 
use  of  Universal  Remover,  made  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Technical  Products  Co.,  in  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park,  California.  According  to  the 
manufacturers,  Universal  Remover  effec¬ 
tively  softens  even  tough  ski  lacquers, 
making  it  easy  to  get  them  off  and  clean 
the  ski  down  to  the  bare  wood. 


GUIDE 
I  *^r  proper 
Selection  of 
Ski  Equipment 
f  and  Clothing 

NORSE  HOUSE 

57  W,  46th  ST.. 

NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


SQi  .\w  Valley,  California,  already  open 
almast  a  month,  is  prepared  this  year 
for  another  step  toward  its  goal  of  being 
the  iinest  ski  center  in  the  U.  S.  Emile 
.\llais  will  head  the  ski  school,  and  under 
him  will  be  Dodie  Post,  captain  of  tbe 
U.  S.  Women’s  Olympic  and  FIS  Teams; 
and  Alfred  Heusser,  the  Swiss  skier.  All 
three  of  these  instructors  have  spent  the 
summer  in  Chile,  and  now  are  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  skiing  than  to  walking. 

Stjuaw  Valley  offers  some  pretty  fine 
Alpine  skiing  —  more  than  25  square 
miles  of  it  radiating  from  the  peak  of 
‘tOOO-foot  Squaw  Mountain.  The  double 
chair  lift  (you  have  someone  to  talk  to  bn 
the  ride  up  —  at  least  that’s  what  the  ads 
say)  has  two  intermediate  stations  for 
those  too  inexperienced  or  too  tired  to 
ski  down  from  the  top,  and  this  year 
ponchos  will  be  supplied  for  each  rider, 
so  that  even  on  cold  or  snowy  days  the 
ride  up  should  be  pleasant. 

Also  new  this  year  is  a  warming  hut  at 
the  top  of  the  lift  where  hot  coffee  is 
available.  And  the  slopes  on  the  way  down 
have  been  cleared  and  blasted  free  of 
rocks  and  stumps. 

F'orty  new  rooms  and  sundeck  suites 
have  been  completed  in  the  so-called 
Alpine  Village,  each  room  equipped  with  a 
private  or  connecting  bath.  The  sundecks 
are  line  for  those  who  like  their  skiing 
punctuated  by  siestas,  and  there  is  a  new 
skating  rink  for  those  who  like  other 
winter  sports  (frankly,  we  didn’t  know 
there  were  any). 

.\nd  if  you  go  by  car,  don’t  worry  about 
the  parking  problem.  There’s  room  for 
more  than  a  thousand  cars  in  the  huge 
parking  lot  adjacent  to  the  area. 


For  all  the  things* 


you  need  for  skiing 
all  yon  need  is 
Bloomingdale^s 


COMPLETE 
SKI  SHOP 


♦Women’s  and  men’s 
authentic  ski  clothes  and  ski 
equipment,  all  gathered  in 
one  shop  on  our  3rd  Floor 


LEXINGTON  at  59th,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  •  ELDORADO  5-5900 


iprin^ 


SKI  WEEK 


SPEOAL 

SIX 

GLORIOUS  DAYS 
OF  SKIING 

APRIL  16  thru  JUNE  16 
Sunday  Dinner  thru 
Saturday  Lunch 


Includot  lodging  (moots  from  Iho  rogulor  mono 
in  tho  moin  dining  room)  •  UnlimHod  uso  of 
lift  and  tow  focilifios  •  Dancing  nightly  in  tho 
Rom's  Hood  Loungo  •  Ski  movios  ovory 
ovoning. 


r  Special  Weekly  Rates 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Atwater  9411  ^ 
George  B.  North,  Gen’I.  Mgr* 

.  TIMBERLINE  LODGE  ^ 
L  TIMBERLINE,  OREGON 
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Take  a 
tip  from 
Barney 
McLean... 


"Colorado  ski  areas  otter  the  best 
all-around-the~season  snow  con¬ 
ditions  in  America.  The  powder 
snow,  wide  variety  ot  terrain, 
and  long  season  make  Colorado 
skiing  my  choice!" 

It's  no  accident  that  Barney  Mc¬ 
Lean,  1948  Olympic  captain  who 
has  skied  all  over  the  world  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  skiers,  says  Colo¬ 
rado  snow  conditions  are  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  world. 

Colorado  offers  crisp,  sunny 
weather,  variety  of  slopes,  mod¬ 
ern  facilities,  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations. ..52  PEAKS  OVER  14,000 
FEET  HIGH! 

This  year  ChooseCOWRm 

VC'riie  for  free 
licerature,  describing 
ski  areas,  facilities, 
accommodations,  etc. 

-DENVER 

CONVENTION  k  VISITORS  BUREAU 


S19  17TN  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO.,  DEPT.  W.8 


S^Ki  in -rite  sun... 
on  powder  snowj 

Rate  of  $52  includes  lessons,  use  of 
lifts,  transportation  to  Winter  Park 
and  Berthoud  Pass  ski  areas,  square 
dancing,  sleighing,  superb  food,  sin¬ 
gle  or  double  room.  14,000  ft.  peaks. 
12,000  ft.  of  chair  lifts,  T-bars  and 
tows.  Daily  rates:  room  and  meals, 
$6.50  to  $8.  Group  and  student 
rates.  Write  for  picture  folder. 


SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 

Winter  Park  3 ,  Cole.  Phene  Fraser  2303 


advebtisement 

WHERE-TO-STAY  DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF 

SKI  AND  SPUR 

A  resort  operated  by  skiers,  for  skiers.  Write  box  1 120. 

CALIFORNIA 

MAMMOTH  LAKES 

ALAHU  RESORT 

Modem  housekeeping  cabins;  close  to  tows. 

HANS  GEORG  SKI  SCHOOL 
Parallel  school,  lifts,  hut,  eskst  slopes  Mammoth  Mt. 
TAHOE  CITY 

GRANLIBAKKEN  SKI  AREA  &  OLYMPIC  HILL 
Family  resort.  2  tows.  Ski  school.  Ski  rentals.  Hot 
lunch.  Hskpg  units  from  $2.75.  Child  care.  Phone  349. 

COLORADO 

ASPEN  aspen  COMPANY 

Hotel  Jerome;  Roaring  Fork  Inn;  Prince  Albert  Hotel. 
Cottages,  apts.,  dormitories.  Charles  O.  Bishop,  mgr. 
ASPEN  COURT 

1  block  from  Hotel  Jerome.  Strictly  modern.  Private 
baths  &  kitchenettes.  Reasonable. 

BLUE  DEER  LODGE 

Homelike  hospitality;  $2.50  single,  $4.00  double. 
Aspen's  finest  restaurant  in  connection. 

CASTLE  CREEK  CABINS 
23  cottages  —  private  bath  —  gas  heat  &  cooking  — 
refrig.  —  $2-3  —  Group  rates  —  L.  C.  Waterman. 

HILLSIDE  STUDIOS 

From  comfortable  attractive  bunkroom  to  complete 
apartments  —  Group  rates  —  Emma  Haerdle. 
HOTEL  JEROME 

New  easy  slopes  for  beginners.  World  famous  ski 
school.  $65  Learn  To  Ski  Weeks.  Domiitorj'  without 
meals  $2.00  up,  with  meals  $5.50  up.  Hotel  Jerome 
with  meals,  $9.00  up.  Write  Dept.  16,  Hotel  Jerome, 
.Aspen,  Colorado. 

MOORE  S  COURT 

2  A  3  rm.  apts.  Priv.  bath,  refrig.  $3-4.  Special 
monthly  rates.  W'rite,  phone  James  Moore. 

NORWAY  LODGE 

16  rooms,  16  baths,  coffee  shop,  lounge,  sundeck — . 
just  a  ehristie  from  the  lift.  Rates  from  $2.50  to  $7.00. 
PROSPECTOR  LODGE 

Enjoy  life  at  Aspen’s  most  luxurious  new  lodge. 
Modem  —  ranch  style  —  two  blocks  from  chair  Uft. 

SHADOW  HILL  LODGE 
Aspen’s  newest  —  smart,  modem.  Lounge,  fireplace. 
Farm  breakfast.  Your  host:  Frank  Myers. 

SKI  AND  SPUR 

New  —  modem  —  all  priv.  baths  —  some  apartments 
with  fireplace,  kitchenette.  Bar  —  Restaurant. 

SKIMORE  LODGE 

Ski  down  to  lift  from  comfortable  modem  lodge. 
From  $1.50  inch  breakfast.  Group  rates. 

TOKLAT  LODGE 

Ultra  modem  radiant  heated  alpine  hostel,  goumiets’ 
retreat,  safe  packed  touring  routes  all  winter,  high 
huts  and  dog  team  towing. 

WESTERNER  COURT 

At  2nd  &  Main  —  In  the  heart  of  town  —  Close  to 
all  activities  —  New  and  modern  —  $2.50  to  $4.00 
including  daily  maid  service —  Phone  2184. 

EMPIRE 

BERTHOUD  FALLS  INN  —  SKI  LODGE 
Ski  all  3  areas  Winter  Park.  Berthoud.  .Arapahoe  — 
Stay  at  F^nk  &  Lottie’s  ski  place  —  Ask  for  folder. 

WINTER  PARK 

MILLERS  IDLEWILD  INN 
Dwight  Miller,  Mgr.,  Winter  Park  3,  Colo.  Informal 
snug  modem  ski  lodge.  Top  food,  beds,  evening  fun. 
“.Ask  the  Idlewild  skier.”  From  $5  day  Am.  PI.  Write. 

SKI  LODGE 

700  yds.  to  tows,  rooms,  domis,  cabin,  A.  P.  reas. 

SPORTSLAND  VALLEY  SKI  CHALET 
Always  good  skiing.  7  days  $52.  Includes  lessons,  use 
of  lifts,  free  rides  to  ski  areas,  square  dancing,  sleigh¬ 
ing,  superb  food,  private  rooms.  $6.50  to  $8  per  day 
for  room  and  meals  only.  Folder. 

IDAHO 

KETCHUM  (Sun  Valley) 

TRAIL  CREEK  LODGE 
Rooms  &  apartments  $5  per  night.  Bunkroorns  $1  & 
$2.  All  units  with  showers  &  steam  heat. 

SUN  VALLEY 

SUN  VALLEY  LODGE 

World-famous  ski  center.  8  chairlifts.  Novice  or  expert, 
you’ll  m  home  a  better  skier  after  direction  from  Sun 
Valley  Ski  School  instructors.  2  swimming  pools,  movies, 
dancing  and  accommodations  in  Skiera  Chalet,  Cot¬ 
tages.  Challennr  Inn  and  The  Lodge.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  W.  P.  Rogers,  General  Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

G-BAR-S  RANCH  &  JUG  END  BARN 
(same  management)  5  elec,  tows,  novice  &  expert 
slopes,  good  food,  warm  quarters,  dancing.  Tel.  492. 

PITTSFIELD 

SHERATON  HOTEL 

In  the  Berkshires.  Ski  center  of  western  Maas.  35 
tows.  2  alpine  lifts.  2  ski  jumps  in  the  area.  Modem 
fireproof  hotel  —  unexcelled  cuisine.  Cocktail  lounge 
with  entertainment.  Dancing  every  Saturday  night. 
Rates  from  $3  daily.  John  Donegan.  Gen.  NIgr. 


NEVADA 

ELKO 

RANCHINN 

Western  skiers  headquarters  on  U.  S.  40.  Beautiful. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BELKNAP  MTS. 

ARLBERG  INN  AT  LACONIA 
Chair  lift,  5  tows,  ski  school,  bar.  A.P.  $6  up. 

FRANCONIA 

THE  DORM 

Lodging  and  breakfast  $2..50,  only  two  in  a  mom. 
THE  HILLWINDS 

For  an  hour  or  a  week.  The  best.  Folder.  Tel.  140. 

MITTERSILL  CLUB  &  SKI  AREA 
Accommodations;  from  $2.50  up;  evening  dancing, 
movies;  for  reservations  call  Franconia  142. 

GLEN 

STORYBOOK  INN 

30  guests,  excellent  meals,  reasonable  rates. 
HANOVER 

MOOSE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Attractive  rooms,  good  food  and  fun  aplenty  at  the 
top  of  our  1800'  tow.  8  mi.  from  Dartmouth.  "Ski- 
’Em  All”  Plan  takes  you  to  major  areas.  $6.50  up 
-A.P.  Box  821  Hanover.  Tel.  Lebanon,  N.  H.  996M3. 
INTERVALE 

HOLIDAY  INN 

For  your  skiing  holiday.  On  routes  302  -  16. 
IDLEWILD 

A  charming  inn  owned  and  operated  by  skiers.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  routes  302  and  16.  $8.50  up  including  2  un¬ 
usually  good  meals.  John  and  ^eanor  Beebe.  Tele¬ 
phone  North  Conway  166. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Next  to  Intervale  Ski  area.  Near  Skimobile,  Black, 
Thom  Lifts.  Cocktail  lounge.  $6.50  up  with  meals  or 
budget  bunks  for  a  buck.  Tom  Martin. 

JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Downhill  trails  to  and  from  Thorn  Mt.  Ski  area. 
Bountiful  meals.  Dormitory  acc.  also.  Tel.  13. 

FAIRVIEW  COUNTRY  CLUB  OF 
WENTWORTH  HALL 

Fine  rooms.  Superb  food.  At  ski  tows.  Rates  from  $7. 

OAK  IJIE  SKI  lAlDGE  AND  BARR.ACKS 
Near  all  ski  areas,  capacity  55,  $5  to  $8  day  .A.P. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN  DANA  PLACE 
The  center  of  high  country  skiing  activities.  Located 
in  Pinkham  Notch  on  the  main  highway. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
300  acre  ski  resort.  Floodlighted  tow.  Near  3  major 
lifts.  Accommodates  85.  Lars  Winquist,  owner. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE 

.At  foot  of  Thom  Chair  Lift.  $3.50  to  $8.  A.P.  Tel.  60. 

WHITNEY’S  IN  JACKSON,  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  Eastern  Slope  Region  inn  at  the  foot 
of  the  Black  Mountain  T-Bar  Lift.  $5.50  to  $9  with 
meals.  Write  H.  S.  Whitney,  Box  14,  Jackson,  N.  H. 

NORTH  CONWAY 

CRANMORE  INN 

Dartmouth  hospitality.  10  min.  walk  to  Skimobile. 
THE  HOMESTEAD 

Your  friendly  inn  near  everything.  Jean  &  Joe  Luke. 
KEARSARGE  HALL 

10  min.  walk  Skimobile,  rates  $6-$8  Am.  Plan. 

THE  OXEN  YOKE  INN 
$7.50  up,  bunks  $6,  3  meals.  5  min.  to  Skimobile. 

TIMBERLINE  LODGE 
60  guests.  Cocktail  lounge.  Free  ski  transportation. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  (Gorham) 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP 
Where  hi  country  skiing  is  best  Nov.  to  June.  Three 
full  meals  and  bunk  $5.50  per  day.  2000'.  Folder. 

SUNAPEE 

DEXTER’S.  STAGECOACH  ROAD 
The  very  best  in  accommodations.  Private  ski  tow. 
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WARREN 

MOOSILAUKE  RAVINE  LODGE 
Operated  for  the  public  by  Dartmouth  College.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2500  feet.  Year  round  mountain  hospitality  for 
all.  2000  foot  tow,  4  trails,  floodlighted  open  slope. 
Capacity  90.  $5.50  and  up  per  day,  3  meals  and 
lod^ng.  Tel.  Warren,  N.  H.  fl-21.  Bob  Hooker. 

NEW  MEXICO 

SANTE  FE 

EL  GANCHO  INN 

Enjoy  the  finest  of  food,  drink  and  lodging  in  an 
atmosphere  of  charm  and  comfort.  Reasonable  rates. 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CREEK 

THE  LOG  HOUSE.  NORTH  RIVER 
Built  for  winter.  70  x  30  lounge.  Fireplace.  Folder. 

NORTH  RIVER  LODGE 
North  Creek’s  outstanding  resort,  .\merican  Plan  from 
$5.50  —  Booklet  —  Telephone  93F12. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 
ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  fr.  $6  dly,  incl.  meals. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

ALTA  LODGE 

Closest  to  the  chair  lift.  .Alf  Engen  resident  instructor. 
Write  -Mta  Lodge,  Sandy,  Utah,  for  booklet. 

ALTA  PERUVIAN  LODGE 
New  $150,000.00  lodge.  Rate  $4.75  American  Plan  up. 
For  circular,  write  B,  Alta,  Utah. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

In  the  heart  of  Alta's  main  ski  area.  Alf  Enoen  Ski 
School.  Write  Svesre  Enoen,  manager;  Sandy,  Utah. 
BRIGHTON 

ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 

28  miles  from  Salt  Lake.  Road  always  open.  Good 
food.  Bunks  to  private  rooms  with  shower.  Prices  right. 

VERMONT 

BRADFORD 

THE  GARDEN  LODGE  &  CABINS 
3  steam  heated  cabins.  6  rm.  Lodge.  Resvs.  tel.  175-3. 
Near  Wes  Blake's  E.  Corinth  N.  E.  Slopes  tows. 
BURLINGTON 

HOTEL  VERMONT  AND  VAN  NESS 
350  rooms.  Fine  accommodations  and  fine  food.  $2-11. 
CHESTER 

CHESTER  INN 

On  route  11  to  Bromley  —  Phone  Chester  3141, 

MAD  RIVER  GLEN 

MAD  RIVER  ASSOCIATION 
All  types  of  accommodations  —  Mad  River  Glen 
Chair  lift.  For  information,  reservations  in  any  of  25 
lodges,  write,  wire,  phone:  MAD  RIVER  ASSN., 
Box  51,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

THE  PERKINS  AT  F.AYSTON,  VT. 

For  your  ski  vacation  —  Henry  and  Ginny  Perkins. 
ULLA  LODGE 

"Terrific"  skiing  and  fun  with  Sewall  Williams. 
MANCHESTER 

ETHAN  ALLEN  INN 

Good  food,  beds,  company,  skiing.  Rates  $7  up.  2  meals. 
PA  WLEX 

MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 
Catering  to  skiers  $5.00  up,  2  meals,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

PICO  PEAK,  RUTLAND 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 

45  guests,  right  at  the  ski  area,  elev.  2000'.  Fireside 
cheer  and  wonderful  food  and  plenty  of  evening  fun. 

RUTLAND 

HOTEL  BARDWELL 

100  rooms  $2-3.50  single,  $4-6.50  double,  fine  food. 
STOWE 

THE  CLARK'S  LODGE  ON  ROUTE  108 
Betty  dc  Howard"  Welcome  to  our  new  Lodge.”  Tel.  224. 

DONOVAN’S  AT  STOWE-AWAY 
Rates  $5-$8.  Plenty  of  baths.  Tel.  Res.  now. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Cap.  85.  The  best  of  ski  living  and  Dun¬ 
can  Hinesfi^.  "The  Whip”  bar  and  cocktail  lounra.  10 
mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses  start  here.  $6  to  $9.50 
Am.  plan.  Parker  Perry,  Host.  Tel.  22. 

MT.  MANSFIELD  TOLL  HOUSE 
Skiing  and  ski  instruction  center,  adjacent  to  tows  and 
lifts.  Newly  remodelled  to  accommodate  30  guests. 
Am.  plan  $6,  $8,  $11.  All  rooms  with  running  water. 
Some  with  private  bath.  Excellent  meals  in  spacious, 
cosy  dining  room.  Folder.  Reservations  —  tel.  Stowe, 
Vt.  19-2. 

THE  PINE 

Lodge  and  Cabins,  reasonable,  informal,  tel.  Stowe  150. 


THE  ROUND  HEARTH 
Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  $4.25  American.  140 
guests.  Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best  of  food  and 
fun.  Folder.  Phone  Stowe  81. 

TEN  ACRES  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  good  food  $6  to  $9  .A.P.  Tel.  147. 
WOODSTOCK 

WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN 
A  small  country  inn  at  the  center  of  Woodstock's 
open  slopes  and  tows.  Good  simple  Vermont  food, 
comfortable  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  transportation 
to  tows.  Owner-management,  Mary  and  Nelson  Lee. 
WOODSTOCK  INN 

82  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  .American  Plan,  dorm  rate. 

WISCONSIN 

WAUSAU 

HOTEL  WAUSAU 

Winter  sports  headquarters.  Rates  $2.50  and  up. 

CANADA 

BANFF.  ALBERTA 

SUNSHINE  LODGE 

Timberline  skiing  in  Canadian  Rockies.  Ski  Schuol. 
Ski  tow  snowmobile  to  higher  runs.  Moderate  rates. 
COURTENAY,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FORBIDDEN  PLATEAU  LODGE 
Canada’s  most  westerly  Ski  Resort. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.  O. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 

The  Hub  of  skiing  activities  in  the  Laiirentians.  Be¬ 
ginner  slopes  at  door.  Kates  $8.00  to  $1 1.00  meals  in¬ 
cluded.  Booklet  on  letiuest. 

ST.  JOVITE,  P,  O. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

10  minutes  from  Mt.  Tremblant.  T-Bar  at  inn.  Ski 
school.  Genial  atmosphere.  $6.50  -  9.50  with  meals. 
Harry  R.  Wheeler.  Mgr. 

SWITZERLAND 

ST,  MORITZ 

BADRUTT'S  PAL.ACE  HOTEL 
Season  from  December  till  end  of  March,  every  winter 
sport.  .Also  open  in  the  summer. 


Get  a  copy  of  this  book  to  help 
you  plan  your  ski  vacation 

Maps,  photos,  full  description  of 
localities  are  all  here.  Where  to  go 
to  best^enjoy  the  splendid  snow  con¬ 
ditions,  brilliant  winter  sunshine, 
crisp  dry  I  air.  comfortable  modern 
inns  and  hoten  of 

PROVIMCI  Dl 

uebee 

Write  today  for  your  copy  oftkk  booklot  to:  Pro- 
vhcial  Publicity  Bureau,  Parliamoot  BuUdiiipi, 
Quebec  City,  Canada/  or  48  Pockofollor  Pioxo, 
Now  York  20. 


ONLY  $S9 
A  Ski  W—k  mt  Altm 

IncladM  meaU,  dormitory  beds, 
lonons  in  Alf  ^gen  Ski  School 
and  pass  good  on  throe  chair 
lifts.  Private  rooms  slightly 
higher. 


ALTA 


ALTA  SKI  WEEKS 

This  year  are  the  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  January  7th,  14th,  and 
21st.  Write  to  ALTA  LODGE, 
P.O.  Sandy,  Utah,  for  booklet 
and  reseryations.  For  informa¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  phone  Miss 
Mallino  at  AL  5-2204. 


ALTA 


PALACE  HOTEL  ;^ST.M0RITZ 


HANS  BADRUTT 


VERMONT 

SKI  CAPITAL  OF  THE  EAST 

. . .  now  better  than  ever!  Spruce 
Peak  open  slopes  now  1 00  acres; 
2000  ft.  T-bor  lift.  Chair  lift, 
T-bar  lifts,  tows,  now  1 3,000  feet 
— 3,800  skiers  per  hour, 
i ,  Ski  School  improved.  New 

^  20-page  folder  pictures 

{n  all.  Write  for  copy. 

\  STOWE-MANSHELDASSN. 

\  $TOWC  10  VERMONT 
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TyiemaiM,  0^  (L  ^kL-diund, 


Smart  matched  plaids  for  you  and 
yours ...  six  authentic  tartans  to  choose 
from...9J^-oz.  100%  new  wool.  High 
style  on  the  trail . .  .fine  for  casual  com¬ 
fort  back  at  the  lodge.  Matching  solid 
colors  and  heavier- weight  buffalos,  too. 


B£  WfZ£ 

MT.  U-Q-LIZE  NOW 

MT«  fUQULIZI/  the  superior  plastic  running  surface 
for  your  ^ords.  Developed  for  Eastern  skiing.  Rocks, 
mud,  grass,  snow?  Lasts  longer  and  runs  faster  than 
ony  comparable  base.  A  money*back  guarantee 
and  we  stake  our  reputation  as  a  Ski  Shop  on  your 
complete  satisfaction. 

APPLY  IT  AT  HOMI— Complete  Mt.  Euquiize  kit 
for  $2.2S  postpaid  In  U.S.A.  Hove  It  applied  for 
$6.00  F  at  your  favorite  ^1  Shop. 

BOWCRAFT 
SKI  SHOP  and 
PLAYLAND 

On  Route  29 
SCOTCH  PLAINS,  N.  J. 
fveiything  for  Skiing 
but  the  Snow 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Ml.  EuquI  News 


CHILDREN’S  SKI  EQUIPMENT 
PRESENTS  PROBLEMS!! 

Let  me  solve  them  for  you 

SIG  BUCHMAYR 

NEW  YORK  SKI  SHOP 

•  55  East  44  Street  • 

in  Feron's  Tennis  Shop 

EVERYTHING  for  the  skier  from  SIX  to  SIXTY 

MURRAY  HILL  9-^539 


Look  for  the  Old  Mon  ^  1 

of  the  Mountain  on  the  tog  f  4 

ot  your  fovoritesho^^^^^^.  I 

By 

ON  THE  Arlberg,  in 
western  Austria  in 
the  old  days,  a  faithful 
companion  of  the  skiefs 
of  Zuers  was  the  dachs¬ 
hund,  Trolldi.  Only  a 
few  of  the  most  famous 
names  occur  as  often  as  his  in  the  ski-hook 
of  the  “Alpine  Rost^”.  The  first  oilicial 
mention  of  him  among  the  professionals 
is  as  the  Court  Jester  and  is  somewhat 
cryptic: 

“A  walk  on  the  Madloch  with  His 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Court  Jester.” 

Concerning  the  identity  of  the  Royal 
Highness,  the  chronicler  is  silent. 

A  few  days  later,  his  young  dachshund’s 
life  came  into  danger.  In  those  days,  peak 
after  peak  was  bt'ing  conquered.  Disliking 
to  be  outdone,  he  tried  a  new  ascent  on 
his  own  initiative.  The  adventure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record,  followed  an  un¬ 
prescribed  course: 

“Expedition  to  residue  the  little  dachs¬ 
hund.  He  had  partly  climbed  and  partly 
fallen  one  hundred  and  fifty  meters  down 
the  slope  toward  Lech,  and  was  crying  for 
help.” 

A  little  later,  outside  help  was  needed 
again.  Apparently  his  abilities  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  proven.  I  nsympatheti- 
cally,  the  record  says:  “Being  exhaustiul, 
the  little  dog  was  put  in  Emma’s  ruck¬ 
sack,  and  only  his  head  protruded.” 

But  hard  training  brought  him  to  peak 
form,  and  in  the  same  winter  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  first  time  among  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  classic  tour  of  the  Rufispitze. 
In  self-assured  script  stands:  “Trolldi, 
Ski-Dachshund.” 

On  the  third  of  May  of  that  year,  he 
forgot  his  Alpine  education  again.  A  com¬ 
panion  makes  a  shamefaced  entry:  “Cry 


of  a  cock-ptarmigan,  causing  a  fit  of  mad¬ 
ness  in  the  ski-dachshund.  Breach  of  Sec¬ 
tion  519  of  the  Criminal  Code.  Ow  ing  to 
absence  of  the  State  Prosecutor,  sentence 
of  the  culprit  w'as  suspended.” 

In  the  following  year,  his  passkm  for 
hunting  ahnost  proved  fatal.  As  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Rufikopf  with  some 
skiers  from  Lindau,  and  was  apparently 
sniffing  out  the  trail  of  a  snow-hare,  there 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  air  above  him 
a  threatening  shadow.  A  golden  eagle 
(fropped,  seized  him  and  bore  him  off 
into  regions  much  higher  than  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  which  Trolldi  was  accustomed. 
\\  hether  because  of  the  outcry  raised  hy 
his  companions  or  his  own  yells  of  pain  — 
Trolldi’s  grave  was  not  yet  yawning  for 
him.  The  eagle  let  its  prey  fall  again, 
and  —  unhurt  except  for  a  scratched  nose 
—  Trolldi  landed,  over  his  head  in  snow. 
Three  days  later,  he  signs  a  register  with 
his  new  title:  “Trolldi,  Ski-Daehshund 
and  Eagle-Hunter.” 

But  the  legend  has  it  that  he  did  not 
permanently  escape  his  fate.  When  his 
time  was  up,  he  was  again  carried  off  by 
an  eagle.  This  time,  the  eagle  did  not  let 
him  go,  but  bore  him  directly  to  the 
heaven  of  dachshunds,  and  thus  the 
earthly  story  of  a  famous  skier  ends. 


tea  T-BAB  un 


FOR  WEEKLY  GUESTS 


Slopes  and  Trails  for  all  from  Novice  to  Ex¬ 
pert  in  this  Snow  Bowl  of  the  Laurentians. 

Free  use  of  giant  4,000  Foot  Electric  T-Bar  Lift  to  atst.Dmms 
guests  staying  one  week  or  longer.  New  Baby  Tow  and  4-mile 
Downhill  Traal  for  Beginners.  Ski  School  and  Shop. 

Superb  French,  Italian  and  American  Cuisine.  Orchestra  every  Saturday 
Night.  Cocktail  Bar.  Modem  Lodge:  Rates  Payable  in  Canadian  Funds 
—  $8.00  to  $10.00  Daily  per  Person,  (Meals  Included).  The  latter  rate 
includes  complete  private  bath¬ 
room.  Also  heated  (ihalets.  Drive 
or  Take  Express  Bus  from  Mont¬ 
real  right  to  our  door.  Bus  connects 
with  trains  arriving  in  Montreal 
in  the  Morning. 


Write  for  New  Ski-Map  Folder 
IN  9UEIEC 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 
TbI.  St.  Donat  57 -(via  Sto.  Agatbo) 
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•Slopes  an  JSL 


rois  AM)  John  Jay,  well-known  ski 
photofrraphers,  are  plaimin^  a  16-{lay 
Hying  trip  (Feb.  10-26)  for  any  skiers  who 
want  to  sample  the  slopes  of  Arosa,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Kitzbuehel,  Austria.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  drop  the  Jays  a  line  in  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  .  .  .  The  skimobile,  that 
odd  little  kitty  car  that  travels  up  New 
Hampshire's  Mount  Cranmore,  will  be  in 
operation  on  December  16th.  Night 
skiing  will  start  there  on  December  20th 
and  continue  every  F'riday  and  Saturday 
night  during,  what  is  hoped  to  be,  a  long 
season.  .  .  .  P'rank  Elkins,  that  expt'rt  1 
wTiter  on  skiing  matters,  has  prepared  a 
free  booklet.  “  Let’s  Go  Skiing,  “listing  all 
the  resorts  in  the  northeastern  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  what  to  take  along  with  you 
and  what  to  look  for.  The  booklet  is  yours 
by  addressing  him  in  care  of  The  New 
York  Times.  .  .  .  What  can  be  done 
when  a  group  of  ski-minded  folk  get  to¬ 
gether  is  demonstrated  by  the  little  Ver¬ 
mont  town  of  Royalton.  It  has  already 
raised  .§20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  platter- 
pull  lift  and  construction  of  trails,  all  of 
which  will  be  ready  in  the  fall  of  ’.51.  .  .  . 
The  Austrian  State  Tourist  Department 
is  sponsoring  a  contest  in  which  winners 
will  be  awarded  fifteen  free  spring  holi¬ 
days,  any  place  in  Austria.  The  gimmick  is 
to  identify  at  least  eleven  out  of  sixteen 
Austrian  landmarks  (not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds)  which  are  sketched  symbtilically 
around  a  map  which  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Austrian  State  Tourist 
Department,  48  E.  48th  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  .  Skiers  in  New  York  can 

look  forward  to  less  crowded  conditions 
this  year  than  in  the  past.  The  State 
reports  that  there  are  now  sixty-eight 
areas  in  operation,  ten  more  than  last 
year.  .  .  . 


Berlenbach’s  I 

SRi 


SKI  BINDING 


•  SO  EASY  TO  ADIUST 

•  USE  YOUR  PRESENT  CABLE 


,  5/r/  FREE  MFG.  CO. 

L  Hb!  7W».AVe  San  FranciiCO.C^f- 


'im 


XviS^ 


''  V  .  o<  oe’s  ^  w 

jQuOt®  ^  ,  5,4  P®^ 

you  'O  ^  cos'  onW  ^ 


„.n.. «,«V.  o"'*  do'- 


THE  PINEST  SKI  BOOT  MONEY  CBN  BNYt 

at  surprisingly  moderate  cost 


THE  FAMOUS 


(HANDMADE  BY  SKILLED 
ITALIAN  CRAFTSMEN) 


For  perfect  comfort, 
balance  and  control... 
the  “clastic”  last  that 
eliminates  superfluous  gadgets 
. . .  favorite  of  Italian  champions. 


The  “Corfina”  and  fhe 
pop ui or* priced 
of  fine  shops  everywhere 
or  write  for  information  to 


BECONTA,  Inc. 

418  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


also  distributors  of  these  famous  Norwegian  products  GREMLIN  Ski  Caps  •  JANUS 
All-Wool  Rag  Socks  •  Club  Sweoters  •  SELBU  Mitfens  •  SNOW'BEll  Seol 
Slippers  •  SEEfAB  Swedish  Steel  Roles  •  Yugo  ORANKS 
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Famous 

NORWEGIAN  HOVDE  | 

JUMPING  SKIS  I 

$28.50  pair  | 

Famous  NORWEGIAN  HOVDE  ^ 

RACING  SKIS  I 

$21.50  pair  ^ 

i 

Othar  famous  skis  in  stock:  g 

Flexible  Flyer  Splitkein,  Groswold,  ^ 
Northland,  Eriksen  Streamline, 

Birger.  Ruud  and  W 

Hovde  « 


Genuine  Norwegian  sealskin  after 
ski  boots  with  leather  soles. 

$5.95  pair 


Write  us  for  our  World's  best  ski  tips  and  Vi 

heel  protectors !  We  carry  everything  far  ^ 
the  novice  skier  and  expert.  « 

SKI  REPAIRS  E 

SKI  MOVIE  RENTALS  EXPERT  ADVICE!  g 

VETERAN'S  SPORT  SHOP  I 

Hariford's  Ski  Headquarters  ^ 

S46  Asylum  Street  Hartford,  Conn.  ^ 


The  latest  iei  after-ski  boots  Eskimo  hand¬ 
crafted  mukluks  for  indoors  or  outdoors  — 
shaggy  calfskin  or  reindeer  uppers  beaded  or 
calfskin  mosaic  design  —  eeery  design  dilfercnf  — 
polar  bear  or  beaver  ruff  tough,  waterproof  seal 
hide  sole  —  $35  airmailed  from  Arctic  Circle  the 
ideal  skier's  gift  —  order  car/y  for  C/irisfmas/  No 
C.O.D.'s.  please! 

ERIC  LUNDBERG 

Squpw  Volley  Loko  Tohoe,  California 


Parents! 

Outfit  your  skiing  children  in  pro|M>r  ski 
equipment  for  their  safety  and  comfort. 
Complete  line  of  children's  ski  equipment 
and  apparel.  Cold  weather  clothes.  Caps, 
ski  pants,  parkas,  glass-lined  jackets,  little 
boots,  small  Norwegian  rag  socks.  All  just 
like  adults*! 

Skis,  bindings  and  poles  for  children,  ages  2 
to  8,  all  for  $8.95. 

For  ages  6  to  12,  hickory  skis,  steel  edged, 
cable  bindings,  and  poles,  all  for  $18.95. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

VarroU  Reed  Ski  Shops 

Dept.  SM,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 


Why  Do  We  SkU 


\Miy  do  ^  ()U  ski.^  Or  perhaps  it  should 
Ik‘,  “\N  hy  DO  you  ski.*”  It  is  a  g(KKl  ques¬ 
tion.  Skiers  are  always  being  held  up  to 
ridicule  by  th(‘  non-skiing  population.  “A 
bunch  of  snow-happy  maniacs,”  they 
say. 

Th(‘rc  must  1h'  a  gcKKl  reason  for  a  pre¬ 
sumably  sane  individual  to  expose  him- 
s«‘If  to  wet  and  cold  voluntarily  .  .  . 
something  that  makes  an  otherwise  nor¬ 
mal  human  In'ing  sp^md  the  Ix'tter  part  of 
two  days  traveling  for  the  lesst>r  part  of 
two  days  skiing. 

In  an  effort  to  prolje  the  inner  mysteries 
of  the  sport,  the  Vermont  Development 
('ommission  sponsored  a  contest  open  to 
students  attending  colleges  in  eleven 
Kastern  states.  The  students  w'cre  invited 
to  submit  entries  of  a  hundred  words  or 
less  under  the  provxx’ative  title,  “Why 
Ski.*”  Three  prominent  Vermont  skiers 
acted  as  judges.  .\  week’s  skiing  on  the 
houst'  at  several  (Ireen  Mountain  resorts 
was  the  reward  for  the  five  best  entries 
I  from  the  men  and  for  the  five  best  from 
the  women. 

\  somewhat  idyllic  piece  by  Mary 
R(K'he  of  .St.  Joseph  College  caught  the 
judges'  fancy: 

"'Ski  for  excitement.  Every  ski  trail  is  a 
challenne  to  your  skill.  Zooming  down  hills 
and  around  curves  will  give  you  excitement. 
Ski,  and  your  life  will  he  filled  ivith  thrilling 
.  experiences. 

"Ski  for  your  health.  The  clear,  brisk  at¬ 
mosphere  will  make  you  feel  like  a  new 
person.  Ski,  and  you  will  acquire  all  the 
gifts  that  a  winter  outdoor  sport  ran  offer. 

"Ski  for  relaxation.  Here  amid  sparkling 
mourdains  of  snow  you  will  find  a  new 
world  awaiting  you.  Fresh  experiences  will 
make  you  forget  problems  of  the  world." 

Ksst'utially  the  same  thing  was  said  by 
I  (Jene  Meixjughlin  of  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  colhxiuial 
style: 

"i  'knou',  hud,  you  got  a  darn  good  que.s- 
lion  there.  W  hat's  the  profit  in  knorkin 
yourself  out  Iryin  to  get  away  from  the 
office  on  Friday  to  take  a  six-hour  trip  to 


the  nearest  ski  resort.*  U  7ia/'s  in  it  for  me  if 
I  lay  out  a  small  wad  for  equipment,  train 
tickets,  lessons  and  a  sack?  What's  the  per¬ 
centage  in  waking  up  Monday  morning 
feeling  aches  in  more  miLscles  than  /  ever 
thought  I  had* 

"Well,  here's  your  atuswer,  .Mac: 

"Fir.st,  I  know  that  my  blood  is  running 
through  my  veins  again  —  not  just  poking 
along  at  a  slow  ivalk.  Secondly,  I've  had 
good,  hearty  fellowship  for  a  couple  of  days, 
enough  to  carry  me  through  another  week 
of  uork.  And  la.sl,  hut  not  least,  I've  felt  the 
exhilarating  .sensation  of  conquering  Dame 
I\’alure;  whipping  down  her  gleaming  white 
tresses,  flicking  her  powdery  flakes  back  in 
her  face,  standing  triumphantly  at  the  fool 
of  her  trails,  unscathed  by  her  bag  of  tricks. 

"Why  ski?  Why,  man  alive,  why  eaC? 
It's  real  livin’.” 

Do  these  two  answers  —  the  winning 
answers  —  settle  the  |)rohlem? 


SOLUTION  TO  CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE,  DECEMBER  1  ISSUE 
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Box  558 

PACIFIC  BOOKS,  Polo  Alto,  Calif. 


75  SKI  SONGS 

from  all  over  the  U.  S.,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Europe.  Music  for 
most.  Lively  illustrations. 
Good  fun  wherever  skiers 
meet. 

At  your  bookilore  or  ski  shop 


llhntrafud 

S2.50 


Insist  on 

SNO-SEAL 


THE  ORIGINAL 

Wax  Waterproofing 


Send  for  your  1 950  Ski  Catalog 


ANDERSON  A  THOMPSON  SKI  CO. 

noi  UV1  VPIIHO  WHIT  .  VUTtll  .  eikSti  k  k 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  SKI  AAAGAZINE  for 

□  3  yean  crt  $4-00  □  2  ym%  at  $3.00  □  1  year  at  $2.00 

Sn  Magazme  is  published  on  the  1  st  of  November,  December,  January,  February  ^ 
and  March  and  on  December  15.  Write  vrhich  issue  you  wiA  your  subscription 
to  begin  wMb  ^  ^ 

^  ’ 
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HANOVER 


BUSMESS  miY  CARD 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


\ 


K^vyoy 


Hillside  Studios 


I  Golden  Horn 


Roaring  ForW  Inn 

liquors  Prospector  Lodqi 


Wost  Office 
Berber  Shoprit 

Edie's 

Resfaurant 

Herald 


■Rk  Booli.shof>' 


Wesiemer 

Court 


j Community  Church 


Cbstle  Creek  G>bins 


R.C.L««y:s,M.(}. 


I  School 


To  Four  Seasons  Club  l'3Enr\iles 
loklat  Wilderness  Lodge  9  miles 


United  Lumber 
\  tMerccintilc 


BE  WITH  US  FOR  A  WHITE  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  SKI-HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


RESTAURANTS  A  BARS 

Blue  Deer  Restaurant 

Brad’s  “Miner's  Den”  Restaurant 

Edie’s  Restaurant 

Four  Season’s  Club 

Golden  Horn 

Norway  Lodge 

Roaring  Fork  Inn 

Silver  Grill 

Ski  and  Spur 

The  Sun  Deck 

SKI  SERVICES 

Aspen  Ski  School 

Chair  Lift 

T-bar  Lift 

SPORT  SHOPS 

Magnifico  Sport  Shop 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Conner  Service  Station 

Herald  Motors 


TRANSPORTATION 

Ljttle  Percent  Taxi — Phone  ^562  or  3455 
little  Percent  Tour  and  Service 

DOCTORS 

Robert  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  M.D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

BUILDING  &  REALTY 

Moore  Realty 

United  Lumber  &  Mercantile  Co. 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
Aspen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Aspen  Times 
Community  Church 
Opera  House 

Pitkin  County  Court  House 
Hospital 

Pitkin  County  Library 

Post  Office 

School 

St.  Mary’s  Church 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Aspen  Court 
Blue  Deer  Lodge 
Castle  Creek  Cabins 
Hillside  Studios 
Hotel  Jerome 
Moore’s  Court 
Norway  Lodge 
Prince  Albert  Hotel 
Prospector  Lodge 
Roaring  Fork  Inn 
Shadow  Hill  Lodge 
Ski  and  Spur 
Skimore  Lodge 
Toklat  Lodge 
The  Westerner  Court 

For  details,  see  “  IFhere-to-Stay 
Directory,  page  44-45. 


GIFT  A  SPECIALTY  SHOPS 

The  Aspen  Country  Store,  Inc, 
The  Bookshop 
the  tom  thumb 


MOVIES 

Isis  Theatre 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICES 

Berko-Henry  Studio 
K  3-Scenic  Photography 


SHOPS  A  SERVICES 

Amelia’s  Beauty  Shop 
Aspen  Cleaners 
Barber  Shop 

James  Hayes  Jewelers,  Box  131 
Louie’s  Liquor  Store 
Matthew  Drug 


RUMrORD  RRESS 
CONCORD.  N.  H. 


VERNER  Proudly 

announces 

the  introduction  of  the  COMPLETE  SKI  LINE 

designed  and  approved  by 

£mUiL  CUlaidu 

the  world's  foremost 
skier 
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WERNER 

36  West  24th  Street,  Hew  York  io,  H.  Y. 


Inc. 


THIS  PICTURE  IS  A  REPRINT  OF  THE  COVER  FROM  LIFE  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE. 
LIFE  MAGAZINE  also  has  5  illustrated  pages  devoted  to  the  ALLAIS  technique 
proving  further  EMILE  ALLAIS  as  the  No.  I  Authority  irt  the  entire  ski  world. 


WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

DEC  12  1950 


